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THE THIRTIETH BIRTHDAY 
BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS 


—\ IRTY years ago, on Decem- 
Ny ber 31, 1908, the American 
Q i Home Economics Association 
was organized in Washington, 
and, in February 1909, appeared Volume I, 
No. 1, of the JouRNAL oF HoME Economics. 
A brief glance back to the beginning will 
give present readers an appreciation of what 
the founders sought. 

Home economics up to that time had had 
no official periodical publication. The ten 
Lake Placid Annual Conferences, 1899 to 
1908 inclusive, had provided an annual 
forum and the “Proceedings” made avail- 
able the papers and committee reports pre- 
sented. Mrs. Richards, during 1908, had 
published a small quarterly bulletin as 
publicity for the “Committee on Organizing 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion” which had been set up at the 1908 
Lake Placid meeting. Seven hundred per- 
sons had sent in their names as charter 
members, and one hundred forty-three of 
these were present in person at the organiza- 
tion meeting. The Committee on Organi- 
zation had recommended that the new or- 
ganization start a publication, and the 
constitution as adopted directed the execu- 
tive committee to publish a bimonthly 
magazine named THE JOURNAL OF HOME 
Economics. The writer was a member of 
the Committee on Organization and had 
conducted the preconvention canvass for 
members. With the election of Mrs. Rich- 
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ards as first president of the Association, he 
was made secretary-treasurer and had the 
responsibility of bringing out the first three 
issues of the JourNAL (February, April, 
and June) until Mrs. Abel was chosen as 
editor, her services beginning with the Oc- 
tober 1909 issue. 

Leafing through the pages of Volume I 
makes one feel that the first-year officers 
laid a good foundation for what has since 
been built upon it. The purposes of the 
JouURNAL are stated: to report proceedings 
of national conventions and, as far as prac- 
ticable, of local societies; to include original 
articles on the theoretical side and in the 
applied fields of education and of practical 
work in home, institution, and community; 
abstracts presenting the gist of articles ap- 
pearing elsewhere as a “review of reviews” 
of other publications and signed reviews 
and briefer statements of new books; news 
items of persons, institutions, and other 
subjects; editorials by those responsible for 
the JouRNAL; and inquiries and expressions 
of opinion from Association members. ‘To 
such a structure, life will come only as 
thought and energy are devoted to it by 
many persons,” ran the initial announce- 
ment, “and a Board of Contributing Editors, 
representing the various fields of Home 
Economics, will doubtless be needed.” 

The first issue reviews briefly the history 
of the Lake Placid Conferences and gives 
the story of the Washington convention, 
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which included a meeting of the “Teaching 
Section of the Lake Placid Conference” 
which at its close adjourned sine die 
and reassembled as the organization meet- 
ing of the American Home Economics As- 
sociation. In due course, the constitution, 
which had been prepared in advance, was 
presented, discussed, and adopted with its 
charter provision: “The Association shall 
issue a professional journal which shall be 
the property of the Association and shall 
be sent to members as a privilege of mem- 
bership.” 

The first issue also contained summaries 
of the addresses at the Conference and 
three other professional papers on “the 
work of the dietitian’ which the editor 
secured as special contributions. 

There were editorials on “The Dietitian’s 
Opportunity” and on “Local Organizations 
in Home Economics.” The first of the 
latter, the Greater New York Home Eco- 
nomics Association, had already been or- 
ganized in November 1908. Another edi- 
torial noted a proposed summer meeting 
for July 1909 in connection with the 
National Education Association—the be- 
ginning of what much later was to become 
the Home Economics Department of the 
N.E.A. An editorial on “Control of the 
Market,” forerunner of our present rela- 
tions to consumer education, was based on 
the query “Are the schools of domestic 
science and the women’s clubs always going 
to accept meekly the articles that manu- 
facturers choose to place before them in 
shops—glass utensils with rough edges that 
cut the hand, saucepans made for left- 
handed persons and pitchers that cannot be 
washed inside?” Your first editor will take 


oath that said query was written by Anna 
Barrows, then on the Teachers College 
staff, now living at Fryeburg, Maine, and 
one of the two surviving members of the 
group of eleven who met at the Lake Placid 
Club in 1899 and initiated organized home 
economics. The last editorial note, which 
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concerned the Davis bill and its proposed 
federal aid for home economics education, 
now suggests the Smith-Lever, Smith- 
Hughes, Purnell, and George-Deen Acts 
which were later federal laws basic to the 
home economics program. 

There was also an article on “Illustrative 
Material for Domestic Science”; an item on 
“the Baker’s Institute” held at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; and fourteen book 
notes which the editor had solicited from 
half a dozen Association members, includ- 
ing himself. He recalls Professor Nutting’s 
wise suggestion, “Thoughtful book-notes 
are real contributions and should be sought 
only from persons professionally compe- 
tent.” He had_ secured _ biographical 
sketches from each of the thirty elected 
officers, and these constitute our first 
“Home Economics ‘Who’s Who’.” There 
were three or four pages of institutional 
notes, and then Volume I, Number 1, a 
sturdy issue of over one hundred pages, con- 
cluded with a full list of the original mem- 
bers of the Association. It is headed by 
the three first life members, Mr. and Mrs. 
Melvil Dewey of the Lake Placid Club and 
founders with Mrs. Richards of the Lake 
Placid Conferences and Miss Grace H. 
Dodge, founder of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. The “regular” roll ran 
from Abbot, L. R., and Abel, Mrs. John J., 
to Yenawine, Ora G., and Zurhorst, Miss 
Mary A., a total of eight hundred thirty 
names on February first. The very last 
page ends on a high ethical plane of adver- 
tising—four college advertisements from 
Chicago, Cornell, Drexel, and Illinois, each 
of which had responded favorably to the 
editor’s offer of space ‘at so much per.” 

Launching the Association and the Jour- 
NAL was a co-operative effort of many 
minds, and your secretary-treasurer-editor’s 
share included the work of promotion. One 
rare memory is of a long sidewalk discussion 
with Professor Henry C. Sherman, after 
an evening faculty meeting, which extended 
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from 10 to 11 p.m., as we walked slowly 
from Broadway and 116th Street to West 
135th Street, where the writer lived, and 
back to West 123d Street, where Dr. Sher- 
man lived. That hour in which we two 
were going over the details of the proposed 
canvass for members and the idea of what a 
professional journal should be, generated 
some of the drive that carried the enterprise 
through its initial stages. There was no 
budget for assistance, and circularizing was 
done at home evenings, with Mrs. Andrews’s 
constant co-operation. Was it the final 
announcement of the approaching Washing- 
ton meeting which one evening kept us busy 
addressing until midnight and then took us 
down the length of the city to the General 
Post Office at City Hall Park to catch the 
night mails and send the last word out over 
all the country? Other midnight rides be- 
sides that of Paul Revere have contributed 
to the development of America—and this 
one may be recorded as token of countless 
evenings of voluntary service by countless 
members of committees and editorial con- 
tributors to the JouRNAL in the thirty 
years’ co-operation that have made it “our 
JourNnaL.” And the “rider’s” compensa- 
tion? To the writer, one was Maria Par- 
loa’s remark when she registered at the 
Washington convention: “Why Mr. An- 
drews! I did not suppose you were so 
young!” And Miss Parloa, dean of the 
cooking school pioneers of America, stu- 
dent of chemistry at Harvard, and author of 
a still useful book, Home Economics, was 
accurate in prophecy as well as in observa- 
tion, for at the first convention dinner she 
said, “I am sure that one of our important 
fields of research will be the study of 
changes in food in the cooking process.” 
After the Washington convention, there 
was similar work under pressure and plans 
and decisions to be made to get the first 
issue of the magazine out with the February 
imprint, for when the convention ad- 
journed, your JouRNAL, like primeval 
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chaos, was “without form and void.” Es- 
timates for printing were sought in various 
directions, and the Humphreys Press of 
Geneva, New York, took on the contract as 
low bidder. Mr. Lamont Warner of the 
fine arts staff of Teachers College con- 
tributed the cover design which was used 
for the first few years. Experience on 
newspapers and college publications gave 
your secretary-editor a feeling for handling 
the problems involved, and the new officers 
and all others called on co-operated cor- 
dially. Subscriptions for the first year 
came from several persons like Dean James 
E. Russell and the psychologist Edward Lee 
Thorndike, ‘“‘to help your new JOURNAL get 
started’’—witness that the enterprise was 
esteemed important for education and for 
research possibilities. The second num- 
ber contained a supplementary list of one 
hundred persons “whose names should have 
appeared as original members in the Feb- 
ruary JOURNAL—but a package of cards 
was lost in the mail”; and of eighty or 
more others who had joined the Associa- 
tion during February and March. Thus 
early did the trends of growth begin to 
show themselves which have been evident 
ever since in the steadily expanding mem- 
bership of the Association and the growing 
power and prestige of the JoURNAL. 

To all those who helped to launch the 
Association and JouRNAL and who are still 
with us, the writer voices cordial apprecia- 
tion on behalf of their beneficiaries, the 
present-day members and readers; and 
among them one cannot forbear to mention 
Sarah Louise Arnold, Anna Barrows, Jose- 
phine Berry, Isabel Bevier, Mary Gearing, 
Emma Jacobs, Abby L. Marlatt, Adelaide 
Nutting, Emma Smedley, Marion Talbot, 
Bertha Terrill, Mary Schenck Woolman. 
And one would list, too, the unforgettable 
leaders who have passed on, including Ellen 
H. Richards, Mary Hinman Abel, Dr. C. 
Ford Langworthy, Helen Kinne, Alice P. 
Norton, Caroline L. Hunt, Edna Day, 
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Maria Parloa, Mary Snow, Mary Urie 
Watson. 

Dr. Langworthy, then in charge of Nu- 
trition Investigations, later the Office of 
Home Economics, forerunner of the Bureau 
of Home Economics in the Department of 
Agriculture, contributed valuable papers to 
the early numbers of the JournaL. In the 
frontispiece of Volume I, Number 1, “Dele- 
gates to the first convention,” he appears, 
the only man among fifty women delegates. 
Why not more men in the Association to- 
day? The first “Board of Councilors at 
Large,” with twenty-five names on it, in- 
cluded Mr. George Putnam, Director of 
Farm and Women’s Institutes of Ontario; 
Superintendent Elson of the Cleveland, 
Ohio, schools; Dr. Simon N. Patten, profes- 
sor of economics, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Dr. George M. Kober, professor of 
hygiene, Georgetown University; Mr. Gif- 
ford Pinchot, then forester of the United 
States; and Professor Lafayette B. Mendel 
of Yale University. 


This glance back into the “capsule of 
time”’ prepared in 1909 reveals to us of 1939 
that the JouRNAL oF Home Economics was 
launched with a broad and well-considered 
program. Its history and present-day 
services to us all prove that the printed 
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page is indispensable for exchange of ideas, 
for records of research, and for professional 
growth. We must give constant attention 
to this JouRNAL and the other journals that 
comprise our professional sources, and we 
would do well to look back into earlier 
volumes for historical orientation. Such 
reading can be recommended to anyone 
wishing to know the full significance of 
home economics to education and social 
progress. In every state we need such in- 
formed home economics statesmen who 
“know their stuff.” Yet every reader will 
respond sympathetically to the point of 
view expressed by that wisest of American 
economists, Richard T. Ely, who, when asked 
to speak on “Reminiscences in Economics” 
at some fiftieth anniversary, is reported as 
having replied: “I am not so much in- 
terested in what happened fifty years 
ago—but I would like to discuss what I 
think ought to happen in the next few 
years!” 

Your editor of Volume I rises to the toast, 
“To Volume 31,” and says, “May Volume 
60 of the JouRNAL oF Home Economics 
see us twice as far as we are today on the 
road to wholesome standards of living and 
sound family life in America and in all 
lands!” 


THE CHANGING CONCEPT OF THE I.Q.! 
BETH L. WELLMAN 


ST of us were taught in our 
own school days, with consider- 
able certainty in the minds of 
our teachers, that intelligence 
is given us at birth, that only under ex- 
ceptional circumstances can the I.Q. be 
expected to change, and that there is very 
little that can be done to bring about a 
change. What I have to say here centers 
around the two latter ideas. I shall en- 
deavor to show, first, that a child’s in- 
telligence can change greatly, either upward 
or downward; and second, that there is 
much that we can do to effect a change. 
To many persons the idea that the I.Q. 
can and does change to any considerable 
extent appears to be shocking. Apparently 
the idea is upsetting because it conflicts 
with their preconceived idea about how the 
I.Q. ought to behave. If we all had studied 
Binet’s ideas on this point more thoroughly, 
we should have been prepared for large 
changes due to educational influence. Un- 
fortunately, however, these basic ideas of 
Binet’s were allowed to become submerged 
in the preoccupation of psychologists with 
the more immediately pressing problems of 
techniques of measurement and the abilities 
to be sampled in a representative test. 
Evidence on large increases in I.Q. The 
extent of change inan upward direction, that 
can be obtained is illustrated by three 
sample cases of children who once tested 
average in intelligence but later tested in 
the so-called “genius” classification (1). 
The first child tested 89 in I.Q. at three 


1 Presented before the joint session of colleges 
and universities, extension service, and research 
departments of the American Home Economics 
Association, Pittsburgh, June 30, 1938. 


years of age, increased to 149 at ten and 
one-half years, and at thirteen and one-half 
years had an I.Q. of 132. The other two 
children initially tested 98 in I.Q. at three 
and one-half years, the one moving steeply 
upward to 167 at five years of age and test- 
ing 143 at twelve years, the other moving 
upward by progressive steps to 153 at ten 
years of age. All of these children tested 
in the top one percentile on the Council on 
Education intelligence test in high school, 
and all three tested in the top ten per- 
centiles on college entrance examination. 

These children are not atypical, but they 
do illustrate the more extreme upward 
changes that we have found. They are 
representative of the trend of increases 
which we have found associated with pre- 
school attendance and enrollment in our 
University elementary school (2, 3, 4). 
We now have data on about a thousand 
children who have attended our preschool 
laboratories. We find year after year in- 
creases in the I.Q. of children enrolled in 
these nursery schools. In general, for the 
whole preschool population in any given 
year the increase in I.Q. is approximately 
five to eight points. A greater gain is made 
by children who attend preschool for two 
consecutive years. Over the summer 
months these children do not change in 
1.Q. We have also shown that other chil- 
dren of similar initial ability who never 
have attended preschool do not make com- 
parable gains (4). ° 

When the former preschool children con- 
tinue in our University elementary school 
they continue to increase in I.Q. (2, 4). 
When they transfer at the end of preschool 
to certain other school systems, they do not 
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make further gains but maintain the in- 
crease they have already made (4). We 
also have some evidence to show that 
children who attend preschool make higher 
scores on intelligence tests at high school 
and on college entrance examinations than 
other children of similar initial ability who 
never attended preschool but who had the 
same schooling after preschool (1). The 
effects of preschool are evidently still ap- 
parent when the individuals have nearly 
reached maturity. 

I do not believe that there is anything 
extraordinary about our particular pre- 
schools in these respects. I suspect that 
the same type of results would be found 
in other nursery schools if data were avail- 
able. I do not know to what extent our 
University elementary school is extraordi- 
nary. 

Evidence on large decreases in I. Q. 
On the opposite side of the picture, we 
have evidence of decreases in I.Q. so great 
as to change children of average ability to 
feeble-mindedness (5). A group of staff 
members of the Iowa Child Welfare Re- 
search Station (Dr. Skeels, Dr. Updegraff, 
Dr. Williams, and myself) have recently 
studied rather intensively the development 
of two groups of orphanage children of pre- 
school age. The one group was an experi- 
mental one which was introduced to a 
program of preschool education through 
attendance at a preschool staffed by well- 
trained preschool teachers. The other 
group continued to experience the custom- 
ary regime of the orphanage for children of 
this age. They lived in a “cottage” situa- 
tion under the direct supervision of an 
untrained matron who was heavily loaded 
with duties of mending the children’s 
clothes as well as responsibility for their 
cleanliness and general behavior. Play ma- 
terials were practically nonexistent. Under 


these conditions the children moved swiftly 
in the direction of feeble-mindedness. II- 
lustrations of seven children, all of whom 
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initially tested average or dull-normal and 
all of whom finally tested feeble-minded, 
show that the decreases moved through 
progressive steps. For the entire non-pre- 
school group the trend was definitely down- 
ward, the extent of change being more 
extreme for those children who were rela- 
tively higher on the initial test. Regardless 
of whether the initial classification of a 
group was average, dull-normal, or border- 
line, the final mean I.Q. after a period of 
about two years was in the neighborhood of 
75, or slightly above feeble-mindedness. 

There is little doubt that these changes 
were due to the conditions which prevailed 
in the orphanage and to which these chil- 
dren were subjected. The other group of 
children who attended preschool did not 
decrease in I.Q.; yet during the hours when 
they were not actually in the preschool 
building they led the same lives as the 
non-preschool children. At the beginning 
of the three-year study the two groups had 
been matched carefully on I.Q., age, sex, 
length of residence in the institution, nutri- 
tional status, and sensory defects. 

The non-preschool orphanage group is 
particularly interesting because it was a 
group essentially bereft of home influences 
of the usual sort. They had a minimum 
of experiences common to own children 
who live with their own parents at home 
and who are the recipients of loving per- 
sonal attention. At the time the initial 
measurements were obtained, the orphanage 
children were, it is true, a dull-normal 
group, and the home backgrounds they 
experienced prior to admission to the in- 
stitution were inferior. However, in all 
probability these children had possibilities 
of much higher development, as some recent 
data obtained by Skeels (6) on infants from 
the same type of home background show. 

Dr. Skeels studied the mental develop- 
ment of foster children of preschool age, 
whose family background was similar to 
the orphanage group, but who were placed 
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in very early infancy in good foster homes. 
A large group of such children had a mean 
1.Q. of 115 (superior intelligence). Re- 
cently, Dr. Skodak (7) has re-examined a 
number of these foster children and studied 
further the relationship between the in- 
telligence of true mothers and the intelli- 
gence of the foster children. It was found 
that the correlation between mother’s I.Q. 
and child’s I.Q. was practically zero. 
Foster children whose own mothers were 
feeble-minded were as likely to be superior 
in I.Q. as those whose true mothers were 
superior. On examination at the average 
age of two and one-half years, the lowest 
1.Q. obtained for a foster child of a feeble- 
minded mother was 95 and the range ex- 
tended up to 131. As the children grew 
older they began definitely to take on the 
pattern of intelligence that would have 
been expected had they been own children 
of these foster parents. 

Meaning of changes. What do these re- 
sults mean in terms of our concept of in- 


telligence? Are intelligence tests no good 
because the results are so variable, as some 
are claiming? My own answer to this 
question is that I still think intelligence 


tests are very much worth while. I feel 
that it is as illogical to discard the intelli- 
gence test because a child’s I.Q. is different 
at different times as it is to discard a ther- 
mometer because it registers higher at one 
time than another. There are many 
reasons for the continued use of the in- 
telligence test. It is in my judgment the 
best single measure of a child’s general 
mental ability at or reasonably near the 
time the measurement is taken. It gives 
insight into certain problems of school 
achievement and adjustment. It is a very 
valuable clinical tool, since the standardized 
situations required for its administration 
permit the clinician to gain a clearer view 
of the child’s psychological make-up. 

In spite of persistent statements to the 
contrary, the evidence in the literature 
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indicates that the reliability and validity 
of tests at the preschool ages are very close 
to those at the school ages. The opinion 
to the contrary appears to have arisen be- 
cause of the practice in some quarters of 
charging all changes to the unreliability of 
the test without closer examination for the 
possibility of real change in the child. It 
is difficult to see how a very unreliable test 
could reveal such systematic changes as are 
shown in our preschool and non-preschool 
groups. 

The findings of such extreme upward and 
downward changes as we have reported 
here have a bearing on our concept of 
potentialities. If we can assume that only 
a small percentage of the present child 
population experiences as favorable in- 
fluences for intellectual development as the 
groups attending the preschool and Uni- 
versity elementary school, then the im- 
plications are clear. We could change the 
mental level of a much larger sampling, 
not alone by approaching the problem 
through attempting to produce better 
hereditary potentialities, but more ex- 
peditiously by making better use of what 
we have. It may be true that under 
present conditions a large proportion of the 
population does not change much in L.Q. 
(a fact which needs further verification), 
but we should be extremely careful not to 
fall into error of confusing what is with 
what might be. 

There is need for a better understanding 
of the way in which environments differ in 
intellectual stimulation and of how to 
describeanenvironment. We haverecently 
made a beginning attempt to state our own 
position in regard to the laws or conditions 
governing the relationships between child 
1.Q. and environmental conditions (8). 
Briefly, the same gross environment may 
be much more appropriate at one stage of 
child development than at another. This 
means that specific factors in the environ- 


ment must change in order to keep pace 
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with changing child needs. Environment 
is not a static but a dynamic thing. The 
child, too, is ever changing. What is 
highly suitable at one age may be grossly 
inappropriate at another age. 

In my opinion, the child develops best 
mentally in an atmosphere where he feels 
a challenge to maintain his own relative 
status in the group, where independence of 
thought is encouraged, where intellectual 
curiosity is fostered, and where there is an 
abundance of concrete experiences on which 
to base abstractions. 
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A PROPOSED PLAN FOR A CORE COURSE IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL! 


BERENICE MALLORY 


E plan for a core course as 
Nx described in this paper is based 
Q; on the belief that “the purpose 

SN of general education is to pro- 
vide rich and meaningful experiences in the 
basic aspects of living, so directed as to 
promote the fullest possible realization of 
personal potentialities and the most effec- 
tive participation in a democratic so- 
ciety” (1). 

The plan also assumes that it is the func- 
tion of the school in the good society to act 
as an agency for transmitting, recreating, 
and refining the democratic way of life; that 
learning takes place only through the ac- 
tivity of the learner, stimulated through his 
interests and needs; and that these inter- 
ests and needs vary with the physical, 
mental, and emotional development of the 
individual. 

Many dissatisfactions with the secondary 
schools undoubtedly stem from the fact 
that too often they have not had a con- 
sciousness of a basic educational purpose, 
larger than the sum of departmental pur- 
poses, that could give direction to their 
work. The purposes have not been closely 
and consciously enough related to the effect 
of the pupils’ needs and interests on their 
development as individuals increasingly 
able to assume the responsibilities of citizens 
in a democracy. 

The core or unified studies program in 
the secondary school is particularly in- 
teresting as a means of achieving this broad 
purpose of education. Such a program 


1 Presented before the department of elementary 
and secondary schools, American Home Economics 
Association, Pittsburgh, June 30, 1938. 


offers opportunity to solve many personal, 
social, and economic problems which are of 
common concern. These problems do not 
fit comfortably into any subject matter 
area but cut across several areas. 

The following answers to the question 
“Why a Unified Core-Studies Course,” 
taken from mimeographed material pre- 
pared by Dr. H. B. Alberty (2), bring out 
outstanding reasons for a core program: 


1. It makes possible the direct attack upon the 
problems of orientation of the student in the 
basic aspects of living in our society. 

. It encourages co-operative planning and teach- 
ing, thereby breaking down barriers between 
conventional subjects and subject matter special- 
ists. 

. It is more likely to appeal to the immediate 
interests of students since the internal demands 
of logical organization, which determine much 
of what is taught in subjects, do not operate. 

. It forces the teacher and pupils to be intelligent 
because the work would have to be planned, suit- 
able activities carried out, and the outcome eval- 
uated without having the textbook as a “crutch.” 
No textbook could be written because the units 
and activities would always be in a process of 
change. 

. It provides a more satisfactory basis for dis- 
covering interests and needs peculiar to the 
student since it deals with a wide variety of 
experiences in many areas of living. 

. It is more likely to appeal to the vast majority 
of students in our modern high schools who have 
developed few, if any, intellectual interests, but 
who are sensitive to practical problems of living. 

. Units can more easily be related to the major 
ideals of a democratic society. 

. The gap between the curricular and the so-called 
extracurricular can be more easily bridged. 


Another reason for interest in this core 
program is a growing conviction that the 
field of home economics has a unique con- 
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tribution to make to the education of all 
boys and girls. For too long it has been a 
special subject elected by a few girls. 
When we begin to think of organizing cur- 
ricula around the needs of youth in a 
democratic society, the problems of home 
and family life attain new perspective. 
Home economics can make a contribution 
here; and, as Miss Goodykoontz (3) said 
recently, “homemaking education will serve 
best if it keeps its boundaries flexible and 
refuses all temptations to departmentaliza- 
tion and rigid organization, counting up 
its successes in the number and variety of 
places in a school and in a community 
which it serves.” 

The core course which I shall attempt to 
outline has for its unifying thread orienta- 
tion in a democratic society, and it is con- 
ceived of as concerned with problems of 
students. The organization of the course 
will be considered apart from any subject 
matter areas but drawing on various areas. 
Teachers in the following subject matter 
areas would certainly be needed: social 
studies, sciences, English, home economics, 
industrial arts, physical education, voca- 
tional guidance, art, mathematics, and 
guidance. 

The core is further conceived as a 
program planned for the junior high school 
comprising the 7th, 8th, and 9th grades and 
the senior high school of the 10th, 11th, 
and 12th grades. As for the time to be 
devoted to the core, I am unwilling to make 
a definite commitment. However, I be- 
lieve that if the core is a part of the junior 
and senior school program, the longer block 
of time should be provided in the junior 
and the shorter block in the senior years— 
probably a block of three hours in the jun- 
ior high school and two hours in the senior. 
It is conceivable that the amount of time 
devoted to the core in different years, par- 
ticularly in the upper grades, would vary 
with the needs and interests of the pupils. 
This brings up inevitable administrative 
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difficulties, but if correctly approached 
they should not be insurmountable. Suf- 
ficient time should always be allowed for 
field trips and other desirable activities 
that require larger blocks of time than the 
conventional high school period. 

No suggestion is included concerning 
special emphases for each grade. This is 
because of the firm conviction that such 
specificity tends to defeat the purpose of 
the core program, which I believe must be 
built and planned as it develops, rather 
than by setting a framework and then 
attempting to fit pupils’ problems into it. 
Each year’s work should be planned in 
accordance with the accepted educational 
philosophy of the school. If the work 
for each semester, in fact for each problem, 
is evaluated in terms of this frame of ref- 
erence and in terms of the particular group 
with which it is used, this should furnish 
sufficient unity to the program. 

In a core program guidance becomes very 
important. Each teacher participating 
should assume responsibility for guidance 
of the group with which she is most closely 
associated. It increases opportunities for 
guidance and counseling to have the teach- 
ing of the course to a single group done by 
one teacher throughout the three years of 
the junior or the senior high school. Spe- 
cial guidance and counseling services should 
also be available, and close co-operation 
should be maintained between all the teach- 
ers in the core course and the genera! school 
counseling and guidance services. Teach- 
ers will need to use the results of various 
kinds of tests, student records, and con- 
ferences with parents and students if they 
are to help students receive the maximum 
benefit from their experiences, both in the 
core course and in the other courses selected. 

While one teacher assumes major re- 
sponsibility for teaching a particular group 
of pupils, the organization of the course 
should be such that she can call in spe- 
cialists to take charge of certain phases of 
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work. This means that time must be 
provided for much co-operative planning 
by the teachers participating; otherwise, 
the very purposes for which the core is set 
up will be defeated. 

All teachers participating in the program 
should be concerned with the written and 
oral expression of their students. The 
emphasis given to English in the core 
course will depend on how work in English 
is organized outside this course. If well 
planned and carried out, it seems to me 
that during each year core problems could 
be made to meet the pupils’ general needs. 
The aim of the English work in the core 
course should be, I believe, to increase 
reading interests, speed and comprehension 
in reading, and ability in written and oral 
expression. In addition, more specialized 
courses in English should be available. 

The units found in a core program will 
probably be varied, and the method of 
treating them will vary with the experience, 
age, and maturity level of the pupils. In 
general, however, any proposed unit should 
be considered tentative and flexible; the 
outline for it should be co-operatively 
planned and should be considered not as a 
teaching plan but rather as a basis on which 
the individual teacher may make a plan. 

The units in the core program should 
meet certain criteria. A good basis for 
considering problems to be included in 
the core course is found in the following 
group of statements (4). Acceptable prob- 
lems 


1. Are common to large groups of pupils, if not all. 

2. Are persistent or recurring in human experience, 
or are related to or illustrative of such problems. 

3. Are not likely to be handled well by any of the 
traditional subjects. 

4. Require or would profit by co-operative plan- 
ning, teaching, and learning. 

5. Call for exploration in several areas of experi- 


ence. 

6. Require orientation in a wide range of relation- 
ships and implications for their significance to 
become apparent. 
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7. Require consideration of various points of view 
in addition to factual data. 

8. Require larger blocks of time than conventional 
periods. 

9. Call for relatively continuous experience rather 
than a unit course. 

10. Extend the application of such objectives as 
techniques of thinking, work habits, study skills, 
social sensitivity, creativeness, etc., over a wider 
range of experience than the traditional sub- 
jects. 

11. Require a minimum of specialized equipment. 

12. Do not require extended drill in specific skills. 

13. Do not require sudden extension or drastic 
modifications of present levels of work habits 
and study skills. 


Some of these criteria are much more sig- 
nificant than others, and certain criteria 
would be more applicable to some units 
than to others. It is conceivable that as 
our experience with core programs in- 
creases, certain criteria now deemed neces- 
sary will disappear. For example, at pres- 
ent we are habituated to a subject matter 
type of organization. As we become more 
accustomed to the organization according 
to a core, it is probable that criteria which 
tend to point up the inadequacies of subject 
matter organization will be less prevalent 
and there will be increased evidence that 
core problems are selected because through 
them students’ needs and interests will be 
more adequately met. 

Among the units which I believe meet 
the criteria and which I would expect to 
find included in a core course are: 

1. Housing. This unit would be mainly within 
the area of social-civic and economic relationships. 
It would include the relation of housing to the in- 
dividual, the family, and community life. 

In its broadest aspects it would probably be 
suited best to the later senior high school years, but 
some phases would have a place in the junior high 
school program. 

Many subject matter areas would contribute 
here, among them the social studies, home eco- 
nomics, industrial arts, English, and agriculture. 
The particular contribution of home economics to 
this unit would have to do with the relation of 
housing to family life and to each individual mem- 
ber of the family. The home economics teacher 
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could also contribute to problems of house planning 
and selection of home equipment. Hers would be a 
key position in integrating the various contributions 
of other areas so that home and family life would be 
kept in the fore. 

2. Making the Most of Personal Appearance. 
This unit would come in the area of personal living. 

It would probably be found in one year of the 
junior high school, either the 7th or 8th grade. 
depending on the group of students. 

The contributing subject matter areas would 
probably be art, home economics, and physical 
education. The home economics teacher should 
make a major contribution, since the personal prob- 
lems of grooming and clothing are of especial in- 
terest to her. If the core teacher is not trained in 
home economics, this would probably be one of the 
units in which she would want to call in someone 
who is trained in these special fields. 

3. How the Community Protects Its Members. 
This unit would be concerned with problems in the 
area of social-civic relationships. 

Depending on how it were treated, the unit would 
be suitable in either junior or senior high school. 

The contributing subject matter would probably 
come from social studies, industrial arts, and home 
economics. The particular contribution of home 
economics would be in terms of such community 
services as protection of the food supply and other 
community aids without which the family could 
not function adequately. 

4. Becoming a More Understanding and Satisfy- 
ing Member of the Family. This unit would be con- 
cerned with problems in the area of personal-social 
relationships. Problems treated in it would prob- 
ably be concerned with relationships in the home, 
the bases for satisfying home life, family patterns, 
conflicts between generations, and authority in the 
family. 

This is another unit that may be used in either 
junior or senior high school, depending on its 
treatment. 

The subject matter contributions would come 
mainly from sociology and home economics. While 
sociologists see the family as a social institution, 
home economists are interested in the individual 
in the family. They are concerned with his prob- 
lems of orientation into the life of which he is a 
part, with his increasing ability to reconstruct 
standards and values as new conditions call for 
them, with the growth of individuals through stimu- 
lation and development of special interests and 
talents, with the understanding by young people of 
standards and values of different types of home 
life, with helping individuals toward an integrated 
philosophy of personal, home, and family life. 
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5. Establishing a Home. This unit would be 
concerned with problems in the area of personal- 
social relationships. Problems with which it would 
be concerned are: preparing for marriage, financial 
management of the home, eugenics, sharing respon- 
sibilities of the home, children in the home, and 
making the home livable and attractive. 

This unit would come in the later years of senior 
high school, probably in the 12th grade. 

The subject matter areas which would contribute 
to this unit are science, social studies, art, and home 
economics. The particular contribution of home 
economics would be in the consideration of the place 
of the home in society, the changing status of the 
family, the type of home life desirable, and the 
points which should be considered before marriage 
in order to increase the probability of achieving 
success in marriage. 

6. Vocational Opportunities in the World Today. 
If considered in its broadest aspects, this unit would 
really cut across all the areas of living. Among 
topics with which it would be concerned are: orien- 
tation into vocational opportunities, surveys of 
vocational opportunities in the community and the 
nation, conditions that affect vocations, social 
responsibilities incurred in various vocations, salary 
possibilities, permanency of employment, and in- 
vestment in preparation. 

It is hardly possible to think of limiting the 
problem of vocational opportunity to any one age 
level, for this is a recurring problem that needs 
continuous attention. However, its consideration 
in a particular unit would probably come in senior 
high school. 

All subject matter areas would have a contribu- 
tion to make to this unit, with major contributions 
from vocational and educational guidance. The 
particular contribution of home economics would 
be in consideration of vocational opportunities that 
are open to persons trained in that field. 

7. Selection of Goods and Services. This unit 
would be concerned with problems in the area of 
economic and social-civic relationships; that is, 
with problems of quality in goods and services, 
reliable guides for purchasing, relation of labor con- 
ditions to the selection of goods and services, 
responsibilities of the consumer, and advertising. 

It seems impossible to locate a unit of this sort 
in any one grade level. Some of the problems 
would be suitable in each year in both junior and 
senior high school. 

The contributing subject matter areas would be 
social studies, commerce, science, and home eco- 
nomics. The field of home economics would have 
a particular contribution to make, dealing as it 
does with the home, the primary unit of consump- 
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tion. It would be concerned with buying methods, 
ethics of buying, buying guides, problems of the 
purchaser, and factors to be considered in selecting 
specific commodities. 

8. Leisure Activities. This unit would consider 
problems in the areas of personal living and per- 
sonal-social relationships. It would be concerned 
with such problems as opportunities for leisure, the 
meaning of leisure, value of wise use of leisure, 
everyone’s need for leisure, and the problems of 
providing leisure for everyone. 

This is another unit in which certain problems 
might well be found at all grade levels in junior and 
senior high school. 

The contributing subject matter areas would in- 
clude English, music, art, home economics, dramat- 
ics, industrial arts, and physical education. The 
particular contribution of home economics would 
be in terms of the needs of the family for recreation, 
the opportunities furnished by the home for recrea- 
tion, the contribution of home recreation to better 
family relationships, and the creative possibilities 
of homemaking activities. 

9. Becoming a Desirable Member of the School 
Community. This unit would be most concerned 
with problems from the area of personal-social 
relationships, school traditions, the care of school 
building and grounds, student government, the 
responsibilities and privileges of a citizen of the 
school, sharing in curriculum planning, and all other 
problems whose solution would help in orienting 
the pupil in the school. This unit would not draw 
particularly on any subject matter area. It would 
probably be best taught by someone who knows the 
school well. 


These are only a few of the units that one 
might suggest as possibilities for a core 
program. They are not intended to present 
a complete list for a single core program. 
Other units that may well be included are: 
Social and Political Organizations in the 
World Today, Relations with Other Na- 
tions, What I Believe and Why, Making 
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My Home More Livable and Attractive, 
Making Friends, Distribution of Goods and 
Services, and Industrial Life of This Com- 
munity. From many units such as these 
a core program may be built. 

No problems concerning art, music, and 
drama have been included in the suggested 
units. This is not because they are not 
considered desirable for all students but 
because they can probably be better 
handled in classes outside the core course. 
Certain phases of the arts certainly would 
meet our criteria for core problems; but 
art, music, and drama as such do not cut 
across several subject matter areas, nor is 
it probable that problems in that area are 
best solved by co-operative planning. 
Therefore, it seems safest to say that prob- 
lems from these areas should have a place 
in each year of junior and senior high school 
and that many opportunities should be 
made available for both group and indi- 
vidual experiences in these areas. 
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HOUSEHOLD EMPLOYMENT—A SYMPOSIUM 


In this country, household employment has not enjoyed the standing to which our 
philosophy of homemaking and the importance of home life would seem to entitle it. 
Little concerted attempt has been made to bring it into line with other gainful occupations, 
and as a consequence it is not work to attract the kind of women most of us would prefer to 
see in our homes. In fact, it has been in such poor repute that many home economists 
have been inclined, as it were, to wash their hands of it. Recently, however, there have 
been signs of change. Some of these appear in the papers here brought together. 

When the depression came upon us, household employment seemed to offer a means of 
livelihood for some of the women who could find no place in industry, and soon certain 
vocational schools and other agencies, public and private, altempted to train and place 
women. Very often home economics departments were drawn in because homemaking 
skills are distinctly “up their alley.” Of course the work soon ran up against the old diffi- 
culties, especially lack of standards for both qualifications and working conditions, un- 
willingness of employers and inability of workers to develop standards and improve 
conditions, and the general “social stigma” attached to domestic service. 

The program developed in the W. P. A. represents the most systematic attempt yet 
made in the United States to raise the status of household employment; and, as Mrs. 
Woodward shows, it has been worked out with the active assistance of trained home econo- 
mists. Dr. Watson, who is now associated with the program in Pennsylvania and who 
was formerly director of the National Committee on Household Employment, emphasizes 
the wider responsibility of home economists in helping to establish standards and educate 
the public to see their value. Miss Doman’s résumé of what legislation has and has not 
done to protect household employment throws light on one of its present handicaps; her 
information is especially timely in connection with the proposal to amend the Social 
Security Act so that household workers would enjoy certain of its benefits. 


W.P.A.’S PROGRAM OF TRAINING 
FOR HOUSEWORK 


ELLEN S. WOODWARD 


Along about July 1937 the W.P.A. ini- 
tiated a slightly different program known 
as the Household Service Demonstration 
Project. This provided not only training 
but also employment of women from the 


The Works Progress Administration has relief rolls in centers, where the public 


tried to point the way toward a solution of 
the household employment problem 
through a household workers’ training 
program, which is now in its third stage of 
operation. 

The first program was launched in 
seventeen states, New York City, and the 
District of Columbia in February 1936. 
It was set up primarily for training, and 
young women from families on the relief 
rolls were given first priority. 


might witness demonstrations of proper 
methods of housework, cooking, child care, 
and other household activities. An impor- 
tant objective of this new program was the 
removal from W.P.A. sewing rooms of 
many women capable of working (under 
qualified supervision) as demonstrators. 
This, it was felt, would enable them to earn 
a living and at the same time furnish the 
practice and training needed to rehabilitate 
them as workers in private homes. 


Since there is an undoubted shortage of 
competent maids and since relief and 
W.P.A. rolls are still of considerable size, 
it is only natural for a great many people 
to jump to the conclusion that persons on 
relief should be made available for jobs in 
household work. Experience has shown 
that relief rolls and workers on W.P.A. 
projects include comparatively few persons 
with the qualifications demanded for gen- 
eral household work. In New York City, 
for example, it is estimated that the relief 
rolls include 25,000 women who have had 
some kind of experience in household work, 
but well-informed persons realize that few 
of them can qualify for jobs as general 
maids. 

The reasons for disqualification fall under 
a number of heads, such as age, physical 
and mental handicaps, lack of recent ex- 
perience, inefficiency, personal qualifica- 
tions, appearance, and inability to take 
“living-in” jobs because of home responsi- 
bilities. Others are virtually disqualified 
because they are not members of the racial 
group usually demanded by employers in a 
given city. For example, in a number of 
northern cities, negresses are not generally 
demanded, and such shortages as exist per- 
tain only to white workers. In addition, 
many of the workers reported as having had 
domestic experience have done a type of 
work wholly different from that of a gen- 
eral maid. Many formerly worked in 
hotels and institutions where they acquired 
“rough and ready” ways unacceptable in 
private households. 

A survey made by the W.P.A. of about 
1,200 women employed on sewing projects 
in Cleveland and Milwaukee showed that 
less than fifty possessed qualifications most 
commonly required by employers (white, 
not over thirty-five) and appeared on the 
basis of family composition available for 
living-in jobs. Out of this small number 
(less than 4 per cent of the total), a con- 
siderable proportion might be eliminated 
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because of personality difficulties, ineffi- 
ciency, or other individual reasons. A 
somewhat similar survey conducted by the 
W.P.A. in Rochester, New York, pointed 
to a generally similar situation. 

Experience with both the Household 
Workers’ Training and the Household Serv- 
ice Demonstration Project showed the first 
to be productive of better results than the 
second. On October 10, 1938, therefore, 
the W.P.A. so revised its operating pro- 
cedure as to permit a return to its first 
type of program. 

Inasmuch as the Emergency Relief Ap- 
propriation Act of 1938 authorizes the 
operation of projects to provide training 
for domestic service, anyone registered with 
the U. S. Employment Service—whether 
on relief or not—is eligible for consideration 
as an enrollee in a W.P.A. household 
workers’ training center. The procedure 
states: 


Enrollment in training centers shall be open to 
persons referred by the United States Employment 
Service or other approved public agencies and se- 
lected by the local Works Progress Administration. 
It should be clearly understood at the time of en- 
rollment that each enrollee is expected to accept 
an offer of a position in household employment at 
the end of the training period, provided the offer 
is reasonable from the standpoint of wages and 
conditions of work. 


Under the old programs the training 
period was eight weeks. Experience 
proved, however, that this generally was 
too short for training unskilled women for 
housework. Under the new program 
trainees are generally required to put in 
six hours a day for five or sometimes six 
days a week, and the training period runs 
from eight to twelve weeks, very frequently 
the latter. 

Training centers approximate as nearly 
as possible the type of home in which the 
trainees will be most likely to obtain em- 
ployment. In New Orleans, for example, 
bric-a-brac, indoor plants, galleries, porch 
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and garden space are all found in the train- 
ing center, just as they are in the average 
New Orleans home. A center in New 
York City is set up in a very large down- 
town building which has been converted 
into apartments typical of many New York 
homes. 

Careful selection of workers, skillful 
supervision, and close co-operation with 
other agencies and organized groups are 
the factors upon which the W.P.A. depends 
for success in this program. Advisory 
committees composed of representatives 
of the W.P.A. Employment Service, the 
U. S. Employment Service, home eco- 
nomics associations, women’s clubs, and 
other groups are formed in each community 
in which the project operates. These com- 
mittees generally interest themselves in 
obtaining suitable centers and providing 
proper equipment and household furnish- 
ings. It is the duty of the members to visit 
the centers when the enrollees are in train- 
ing, to review and suggest improvements in 
the curricula, and to acquaint the general 
public with the objectives of the project. 
Their most important function, however, 
is to assist in the establishment of standards 
of wages, hours, and living conditions in 
the household employment field. 

Miss Margaret Batjer, a former pro- 
fessor of home economics at the Universities 
of Texas and Tennessee and co-author with 
Jennie S. Wilmot of a college textbook on 
home economics, Food for the Family, is 
now serving as national home economics 
consultant on this project. Project super- 
visors are trained home economists who act 
upon the recommendations of the local 
advisory committees wherever possible in 
developing the type of curriculum best cal- 
culated to serve the communities concerned. 
In addition to their training in home 
economics, they are required to have some 
practical experience and to be familiar with 
recent scientific findings on the subject of 
household employment. 
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Schedules are carefully worked out by 
the supervisor and her assistants so that 
each day’s work for each trainee approxi- 
mates a day’s work in the home. In this 
way the enrollee receives training not only 
in the performance of specific tasks but in 
home management, and she has the oppor- 
tunity also to practice adaptability. The 
trainees are assembled in groups each 
morning for a 45-minute discussion period, 
when foundation principles are laid. Again 
at the end of the day the group assembles 
for discussion of employer-employee re- 
lations. 

By January 1, 1938, some 15,000 women 
had received training under the W.P.A. 
household service program. On December 
1, 1938, some 2,000 trainees were enrolled 
in W.P.A. household workers’ training 
centers in 26 states, New York City, and 
the District of Columbia. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
HOME ECONOMIST FOR 
IMPROVING EMPLOYER- 

EMPLOYEE RELATIONSHIPS 
IN THE HOME! 


AMEY E. WATSON 


Chief among the factors which are 
strengthening family life in America is the 
school, which is seeking to supplement the 
home in building sound patterns of social 
behavior. The home economist in teach- 
ing homemaking skills and sound family 
relationships is playing a vital role in the 
education of youth. In co-operation with 
students of labor relations she has an oppor- 
tunity to carry this education further. 

Ideally and romantically the affectional 
and cultural aspects of family life and of the 
home appeal to us as the most important. 
Realistically, and equally if not more im- 


1 Presented before the home economics section | 
of the Western Pennsylvania Education Confer- 
ence, October 14, 1938. 
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portant and certainly basic, are the selec- 
tion and preparation of the best food, the 
providing of warmth and shelter, and the 
keeping of men, women, and children 
clean and warmly and appropriately but 
simply dressed. This involves hours of 
hard manual labor in all the homes of 
America, a fact too often ignored but unes- 
capable if we are to face the realities of 
home life. Who is to do the hard manual 
labor involved in running our homes? 
Traditionally, it has been the function of 
the mothers and homemakers to meet the 
major responsibility of running the homes 
of America, and the public schools are doing 
their utmost to prepare young women for 
homemaking and family life. Home econ- 
omists are teaching vocational homemak- 
ing to prepare young women to manage and 
care for their own homes. In addition, 
many young women are prepared by our 
schools and colleges for professional careers 
as dietitians in hospitals, in business, in 
cafeterias, and in tearoom management. 
One important problem has for one rea- 
son or another too often escaped the atten- 
tion of the home economist, but is being 
brought to the attention of those who work 
in the field of women’s occupational and 
social adjustment. As the standards of 
living have risen, as standards of child 
care have improved, as many women have 
developed themselves professionally or in 
the business world—we find a growing 
number of women who prefer to delegate 
household tasks to paid workers in the 
home. There is, therefore, a large and 
growing demand for women to specialize in 
working in the homes of other persons on a 
sound and dignified basis. At present, 
there is a great dearth of competent and 
skilled women who can be depended upon 
to “carry on” in the homes of others, as 
trained nurses “carry on” when there is 
illness. Why does this situation exist and 
what can home economists do to assist? 
A definition of the difference between a 
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personal relationship and a labor relation- 
ship may clarify our thinking at this point. 
The members of the family group are re- 
lated to each other by ties of blood and af- 
fection, and when relationships are healthy 
they render personal service to each other 
gladly without compensation. A _ labor 
relationship, in contrast, is entered into be- 
cause of mutual economic advantage and 
is based primarily on competence, skill, 
and a money wage. Many women who 
today are seeking to employ workers in 
their homes have never experienced the 
difference between a labor relationship and 
a personal relationship, and they confuse 
the two. On the other hand, many work- 
ers who apply for jobs in our homes have 
not been adequately trained or prepared, 
and they in turn fail to understand a labor 
relationship. The result is maladjustment 
and chaos. 

Students in this field believe that solu- 
tions of these difficulties are at hand as we 
increasingly have the knowledge, skill, 
tact, and understanding of human rela- 
tions to work through these problems. 
More research is also needed. The evolu- 
tion of labor relationships has proceeded 
through three stages: . 


1. The slaveowner relationship, where the owner 
possessed the body and full time of the worker. 

2. The mistress-maid or master-man relation- 
ship, where the employer possessed a large part of 
the time of the worker. 

3. The employer-employee relationship, where 
the employer buys the labor of the worker for only 
certain definite hours and beyond those hours the 
worker is free to live his own independent life. 


The relationship of the worker to the 
employer in many homes has not passed 
beyond the mistress-maid relationship, 
but this is not acceptable to the worker in 
a democratic society such as America, 
where the employer-employee relationship 
is being set up in many other fields of work. 
Hours of work in our homes are too often 
excessive (60 hours a week or more, as 
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éontrasted with 44 hours in industry), 
wages are not necessarily related to skill 
and ability, and other labor policies have 
not been consistently worked through on 
such matters as vacations, sick leave, and 
workers’ compensation. The domestic 
worker is excluded from the provisions of 
the Social Security Act which provide un- 
employment compensation and old-age 
benefits for industrial workers. 

The home economist can do much to 
improve the present situation. May I 
suggest as a first step that she become a 
student of employer-employee relationships 
in the home, acquainting herself with a few 
of the best-known articles in this field, 
a list of which will gladly be supplied on 
request. As a second step, may I suggest 
that a discussion of labor relationships in the 
home be included in any course in family 
relationships, raising these questions: 


1. What is the mother’s responsibility for man- 
aging, organizing, and co-operating in the work of 
the home? 

2. What is the father’s share in co-operating 
with the mother? 

3. How early can children learn to carry their 
share of family responsibility and what duties 
should be delegated to them? 

4. When should paid workers be brought into a 
home and on what basis should responsibilities be 
delegated to them? 


Many other ways will occur to you by 
which you as individual home economists 
can contribute to this nation-wide effort 
which is now going on to bring about a 
better economic and social adjustment in 
the work life of the homes of America. 
Undoubtedly you all know of the nation- 
wide program of the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration? to take certain selected women 
from the relief rolls and to prepare them to 
take their place in private employment. 
The departments of public instruction are 
becoming increasingly interested in this 
field and recognize that household em- 


* See page 86. 
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ployment is a worthy field for vocational 
education. The U. S. Office of Education 
and state agencies and many individuals 
are also working along this line. As Flor- 
ence Nightingale pioneered in the field of 
nursing and brought that profession to the 
recognized position which it now holds, so 
today we need many pioneers to bring 
household employment to a recognized 
place among other occupations for women. 
More women are engaged in this occupa- 
tion than in any other. No occupation is 
more important. 

To build happy home life; to assist in 
supplying the needs of growing men, 
women, and children; to work hard for a 
limited number of hours each day but then 
to be free to enjoy one’s own family life, 
one’s own friends, one’s own interests; and 
to earn enough through competence and 
skill to take part in the life of the com- 
munity—in other words, to be a growing 
personality on one’s own account—such is 
the ideal we must have in mind for the suc- 
cessful, well-adjusted household employee. 
Such employees will help to build success- 
ful, well-adjusted homes and successful, 
well-adjusted personalities living in those 
homes—all members of a dynamic demo- 
cratic society where each individual is 
important and plays his own unique part. 

LEGISLATION IN THE FIELD OF 
HOUSEHOLD EMPLOYMENT?! 
LEILA DOMAN 

Existing legislation. Although legal reg- 
ulations applicable to domestic employ- 
ment are now found in only seven states, 


they represent different types. Those now 
in force are: 


Washington: A law passed in 1937 which establishes 
a 60-hour work week for all employees in 


1 Presented before the family economics division, 
American Home Economics Association, Pittsburgh, 
July 1, 1938. 
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private households but permits longer working 
periods in emergencies. 

Montana: A constitutional amendment adopted in 
1936 which establishes an 8-hour workday in 
all industries and occupations except farming 
and stock raising. 

Wisconsin: An “oppressive-wage’’ law passed in 
1925 which gives the State Industrial Com- 
mission authority to set minimum wage rates 
for adult female employees in all occupations. 

New Jersey: A workmen’s compensation act passed 
in 1924 and applicable to household employ- 
ment.? 

Connecticut: A workmen’s compensation act passed 
in 1918 and applicable to household employ- 
ment. 

North Carolina: A domestic servant law passed in 
1937 and requiring health certification of 
domestic workers.? 

California: An amendment to the Civil Code 
adopted in 1931 which makes it unlawful for a 
domestic employee to occupy lodgings fur- 
nished by the employer after the work contract 
is terminated. 

In addition to these specific regulations 
there are some general provisions which 
may affect household employment. Under 
the labor codes of the several states house- 
hold employment has not been excluded in 
the clauses relating to the place of payment 
and the intervals between the payment of 
wages. In 28 states household employees 
may be brought under the coverage of the 
workmen’s compensation acts by volun- 
tary acceptance of them by the employer 
or by the employer and employee jointly. 

It is impossible to present a complete 
list of the bills to regulate household em- 
ployment which have been unsuccessfully 
introduced into the state legislatures. 
However, a brief review of some of them 
shows the trend of legislative activity in 
this field: 

California: In 1917 an attempt was made to amend 
the 8-hour law for women to make it appli- 


2 In 1930 a city ordinance was put into effect in 
Newark, New Jersey, prohibiting anyone from 
working as a domestic servant without health cer- 
tification, which is provided without charge by the 
City Department of Health; both employer and 
employee are liable for violation of the ordinance. 
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cable to domestic employees; in 1921 a bill to 
establish a 9-hour workday for household em- 
ployment was introduced; in 1935 one bill for 
an 8-hour day and two for a 60-hour week 
were proposed; in 1937 three measures were 
introduced, one for a 48-hour and two for a 
60-hour week. 

Pennsylvania: An act to limit the hours of work in 
private households to 60 a week was proposed 
in 1937. 

Connecticut: In 1935 a bill sponsored by an em- 
ployee organization proposed an 8-hour work- 
day, a 48-hour week, a minimum wage of $15 
plus room and board, overtime pay at the rate 
of time and a half, and the right of employees 
to organize and bargain collectively. The 
measure was considered extreme by legislators, 
received little public support, and failed of 


passage. 

New Hampshire: An amendment to the minimum 
wage law which would make it applicable to 
domestic workers was proposed in 1937 but 
reported “inexpedient to legislate.” 

New York: In 1938 three bills to establish a 60- 
hour work week for domestic employees and 
one to make the workmen’s compensation act 
applicable to household employment were in- 
troduced, but all of them “died in the labor 
committee.” 


The medium of payment has not been 
the subject of legislative regulation in 
any state. Cash or its equivalent is the 
common medium of payment in most occu- 
pations, but in household employment 
“living in” constitutes an important part 
and in some cases the sole payment for the 
services performed. This inclusion of 
board and lodging complicates the problem 
of wage determination since their value is 
variable and they may be more or less satis- 
factory than what the employees would 
choose for themselves. In any case, the — 
independence of the worker is limited. 

Evaluation of existing legislation. The ul- 
timate effects of the regulations affecting 
household employment cannot be told at 
present, for most of them have been in 
effect for only a short time. They can be 
evaluated, however, on the basis of their 
possibilities for effectiveness in operation. 

With two exceptions, all of the regula- 
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tions are directly in the interest of em- 
ployees. The major purpose of the health 
certification law of North Carolina is the 
protection of the employer, but it should 
benefit the employee indirectly. The un- 
lawful retainer amendment to the Cali- 
fornia Civil Code is in the interest of the 
employer and might work a hardship upon 
the employee. 

The Washington law specifically limiting 
the hours worked by both men and women 
household employees to 60 per week has a 
fair chance of support by employers and 
employees alike. The limit set by it com- 
pares fairly well with the working time 
required by progressive employers in other 
occupations, and it allows for adjustment 
of the number of hours worked in any one 
day. Its successful operation is further 
safeguarded by the provision that viola- 
tion of the act is punishable as a mis- 
demeanor. Evasion of the intent of the 
law is possible, however. It allows a 
work week of more than 60 hours in emer- 
gency situations but does not define an 
emergency or state any limit of time over 
which it may extend. The original draft 
of the bill guarded against such abuse by 
requiring double pay for overtime, but this 
provision was deleted to obtain its enact- 
ment. An employer may also schedule 
excessive hours of work in one day if the 
total for the week does not exceed 60, or 
he may scatter the hours of actual work 
through the day so that the employee 
cannot benefit from theoretical “free time.” 
Such abuses could be prevented by limiting 
the hours of work in a 24-hour period or by 
preventing nightwork. 

The Montana stipulation of an 8-hour 
workday seems less likely to be enforced 
than the Washington 60-hour week, es- 
pecially since there is no penalty for viola- 
tion. The attorney general of Montana 
has held that an employee is entitled to 
collect pay for overtime if he is compelled 
to work more than 8 hours in a day; but 
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it would be practically impossible for the 
employee to prove compulsion. His in- 
terests would be better safeguarded if 
“required” or “permitted” were substituted 
for “compelled.” 

The Wisconsin oppressive-wage law has 
the advantage of flexibility in that it is 
interpreted and administered by the State 
Industrial Commission. The Commission 
has the authority to classify industries for 
the purpose of setting minimum wage rates 
and thus can change the minimum rates for 
all occupations or for individual groups 
without new legislation. Enforcement of 
the law for the protection of household 
employees is impeded by the fact that 
complaints which cannot be settled by hear- 
ings before the Commission must be prose- 
cuted as claims for wages due under the 
separate wage-claims law, which does not 
apply to household employment. 

The officials who administer the Wiscon- 
sin oppressive-wage law and the Washing- 
ton 60-hour law alike find it impossible to 
see that the laws are being upheld because 
of the great number of places of employ- 
ment and because of public reaction against 
such investigations of private households. 
Knowledge of violations, therefore, must 
come through complaints made by em- 
ployees, who are naturally reluctant to file 
such a complaint while still in the person’s 
employ and who may not do so even after 
leaving it. The extent to which violations 
will be reported will depend upon the moral 
support given to employees and upon their 
own education as to the value of such re- 
ports to themselves and to other household 
workers. Whereas no complaints of vio- 
lations of the Washington law have been ~ 
filed with the Industrial Welfare Committee 
during the year that it has been in effect, 
in the Milwaukee office of the Wisconsin 
Industrial Commission the satisfactions of 
claims by employees, usually for small 
amounts, are estimated to average $100 
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a month—an indication that employees are 
taking advantage of the Wisconsin law. 

In both states, if complaints filed against 
employers cannot be settled by hearings 
before the administrating officials, steps to 
prosecute the case may be taken; but such 
a course has not been satisfactory because 
of the difficulty of obtaining sufficient 
evidence to prove the employer’s guilt. 
At present, therefore, success in the enforce- 
ment of these two laws is largely dependent 
upon enlightened public opinion. In both 
Washington and Wisconsin, publicity has 
been given to the laws; and, through the co- 
operation of placement agencies, the atten- 
tion of employers and employees has been 
called to the provisions of the laws at the 
time the labor contract is made. In spite 
of the difficulties of administration, the 
officials in charge feel that the laws have 
been moderately successful in operation. 

The workmen’s compensation acts are 
effective in operation because employees 
are eligible for compensation for all in- 
juries incurred in the course of their work 
and there seldom is need for legal pro- 
cedure. The acts bring additional benefit 
to employees because they make it to the 
interest of employers to provide safe 
working places. The Connecticut act is 
practically inoperative for household em- 
ployment, however, because it exempts 
from its provisions all places where fewer 
than five persons are regularly employed. 
The New Jersey act makes no such exemp- 
tion; it allows the employer or the employee 
to reject coverage of the law if written 
notice is given to the other party, but in 
such cases the customary common law 
defenses are abrogated; as a result, the 
coverage of employees has been almost 
complete. 

The North Carolina law requiring health 
certification of household employees pro- 
vides no penalty for violation; hence, the 
employer has the right to demand the health 
certificate and subsequent health exami- 
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nations of household employees but is not 
required to take such action. Since the 
law gives a household employer protection 
against communicable diseases which an 
employee may have contracted previous to 
employment with him, it is in the employ- 
er’s interest to uphold the law. The law 
is said to be operating fairly smoothly in 
certain sections, but it has not been in 
force long enough to show its effectiveness. 

Possibilities of legislation. The opposi- 
tion to proposed legislation and the inade- 
quacies in the laws passed make a rapid in- 
crease in effective legislation in the field of 
domestic employer-employee relationships 
seem improbable. A program to meet such 
obstacles would include: the formulation of 
legislative measures which are feasible for 
the area in which they are to be applied and 
the support of those measures with argu- 
ments which will carry weight with legisla- 
tors, the public, and the courts; raising the 
vocational standing of the occupation by 
education and training and by developing 
objective standards for experience and skill; 
harmonizing employers’ requirements with 
legal standards for desirable protection of 
employees. 

Social attitudes and long-accepted con- 
cepts of the home have great influence 
on the public’s reaction to legal regula- 
tions affecting household employment. 
Any measure which intrudes upon the con- 
cept of the home as a place of sanctity 
and privacy is sure to meet with opposition. 

Another obstacle is a common belief that 
legislative regulation of household employ- 
ment is unnecessary. This belief is based 
on the assumption that the private home 
furnishes a safe, moral, healthful environ- 
ment in which to work; requires a less re- 
strictive and less tense type of activity than 
industry; and assures the employer’s in- 
terest in the welfare of the employee be- 
cause of their personal relation. A state 
senator said at a hearing on a bill to limit 
the hours of work in private households 
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that he did not believe that women in 
household employment actually work 10 
hours a day. In opposing the same bill a 
household employer used the argument 
that since the tasks of attendants of 
children and elderly people are not arduous 
much of the time, the hours in which 
services are performed at night or other 
special times should not be counted as 
working time. 

Low esteem for household workers is 
responsible for much of the apathy toward 
legislation for their protection. It is based 
on the master-servant attitude and has 
been fostered in this country by long de- 
pendence on immigrant and negro workers 
for household help. Moreover, the per- 
sonal relation of the domestic employer and 
employee makes each more conscious of 
differences in social and economic back- 
ground than do relations between employer 
and employee in industry; and these differ- 
ences have great weight in the household 
employer’s estimation of her employee. 
Though these attitudes have been largely 
responsible for the exclusion of household 
workers from the protective legislation 
that has been accorded to workers in in- 
dustry, factual data showing the needs 
of household workers and the benefits to 
be derived by the public from legislation 
comparable to that in behalf of industrial 
workers do carry weight in support of 
legislation of this type. 

Legislation is impeded also by the chaotic 
conditions in household employment and 
the lack of organized effort on the part of 
either employers or employees to set up 
standards of skills, hours, wages, or work- 
ing conditions on which to base legislation. 
Moreover, much of the reluctance of em- 
ployers to support the establishment of 
legal standards at present is well founded. 
The low esteem for the domestic workers 
and the lack of protective legislation in 
their behalf have tended to make the occu- 
pation unattractive to the more capable 
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workers and to fill its ranks with persons of 
limited social and educational background. 
This is particularly true in the southern 
states, where negro workers constitute so 
large a part of this occupational group. 
Many of these workers are legally inarticu- 
late, untrained and unskilled in their work, 
and uninterested in building up or support- 
ing standards for their vocation. Until 
extralegal standards can be developed for 
them through education and training, legal 
standards would be ineffective. Even if 
public sentiment were not against the offi- 
cial checking of working conditions in pri- 
vate homes, the task and cost of this means 
of enforcement would be prohibitive be- 
cause there would be so many places of 
employment to be covered. Much of the 
success in putting legal standards into effect 
must continue to depend on public accept- 
ance and support. 

The fear of being unable to keep within 
legal requirements and still obtain the serv- 
ices desired for family needs is effective in 
arousing the opposition of many household 
employers. “A home cannot be managed 
too systematically and remain a home in 
the true sense of the word”’ is expressive of 
a common reaction. The tasks involved 
in meeting the physical needs of the fam- 
ily—preparation of meals, caring for chil- 
dren, rendering services to incapacitated 
adults—stretch over many hours of the 
day. Efficiency and industry on the part 
of the worker may shorten the hours of 
work to some extent, but cannot cut the 
time to the commonly accepted work period 
of the industrial employee. The small 
scale of operation in the home seldom per- 
mits shifts of workers or specializations of 
work. Because the services in the home 
revolve around the needs of human beings, 
emergencies and unpredictable situations 
are unavoidable. Many domestic em- 
ployers, unaccustomed to meeting legal 
regulations, are fearful that they will be 
hailed into court for failure to meet provi- 
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sions of the law under circumstances that 
they do not know how to control. 

Economic problems of household em- 
ployers also influence their attitudes toward 
legislation in this field. Many of them are 
not financially able to compensate their em- 
ployees for increases in efficiency and skill 
because the family’s money income is not 
correspondingly increased even though 
their real income is. Unsatisfactory living 
and working conditions for employees of- 
ten result from the economic pressure felt 
by the family which needs household help 
but lacks funds to pay for it adequately. 
Reluctance to assume added expense causes 
household employers to oppose the various 
insurance plans which would provide social 
security for domestic workers. 

Positive action by household employers 
toward working out solutions of their 
managerial problems would be an impor- 
tant step in securing their support for legal 
regulation of household employment. The 
best way to bring this about is prob- 
ably by the co-operation of progressive 
household employers in assuring more 
satisfactory work contracts for domestic 
workers. The presence at legislative hear- 
ings of even a small group of household 
employers in support of measures to regu- 
late household employment probably would 
be more influential with legislators than 
the representation of a large group of house- 
hold employees. 

The partial list of published studies on 
this page shows that excellent work in the 
collection of data pertaining to the work 
of employees in private households and 
the development of standards acceptable 
to both employers and employees is being 
done by progressive placement agencies, 
W.P.A. and other training centers, the 
National Committee on Household Em- 
ployment, and the Y.W.C.A. The fol- 
lowing topics are suggested as subjects of 
further investigation: 


1. Household Employment in Seattle. 
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1. Factual material for the formulation of workable 
legislation 
a. The effects of existing legislation, including 
reactions of employer and employees, effects 
on labor contracts and standards of employ- 
ment, success in enforcement, cases of viola- 
tion and how they have been handled 
b. Actual work plans, schedules of hours, and 
allotment of duties in the home employing 
household workers from which may be worked 
out plans of adjusting home requirements to 
proposed legal regulations 
c. Progress of household employees now being 
trained in W.P.A. and other training centers 
and comparison of these workers with un- 
trained domestic workers 
2. The development of vocational standards 
a. Educational programs offered by public 
schools to persons likely to enter household 
employment 
b. Educational programs for household em- 
ployers 
(a) School training for the role of household 
employer, as in home economics classes 
(b) Group training through various women’s 
organizations 
c. The development of objective standards for 
skills to be used in classifying household 
workers on the basis of their abilities and in 
defining the terms “experienced,” “semi- 
experienced,” “unexperienced” as applied to 
household workers. 


HOUSEHOLD EMPLOYMENT STUDIES 
Advisory 
Committee on Social Security, Board of 
County Commissioners, Kings County, Wash- 
ington (Sept. 1937). 


2. The Servant Problem. Fortune, Vol. 17 (March 


1938) pp. 81-85. 


3. Household Employment Problems. U. S. Dept. 


of the Interior, Office of Education Misc. 
Pub. 1971 (Sept. 1937) 58 pp. 


4. Household Employment in Chicago. U. S. 


Dept. of Labor, Women’s Bureau Bull. 106 
(1933) 62 pp. 


5. Household Employment in Philadelphia. U. S. 


Dept. of Labor, Women’s Bureau Bull. 93 
(1932) 88 pp. 


6. Standards of Placement Agencies for Household 


Employees. U.S. Dept. of Labor, Women’s 
Bureau Bull. 112 (1934) 68 pp. 

7. Placement Standards for Household Employees. 
Works Progress Administration of California, 
Division of Women’s and Professional Proj- 
ects, (1937) 22 pp. 
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COST OF ATTENDING MICHIGAN 
STATE COLLEGE 


JUNE HUNGERFORD 


The cost of attending college is a highly 
variable and debatable matter. The de- 
cision as to whether or not a child shall 
attend college is often made on the basis 
of cost alone. Many people are willing to 
venture opinions as to probable costs, but 


purpose of the study was twofold: (1) to 
obtain information concerning the cost of 
attending Michigan State College and (2) 
to show where the college dollar goes. 
Average results are given in the accom- 
panying table. The figures show that 
women who were neither working for their 
room and board nor living at home spent an 
average of $716.63 per year, while the cor- 
responding expenditure of the group work- 


Average expenditures of home economics students at Michigan State College, 1936-1937 


STUDENTS PAYING CASH FOR ROOM AND BOARD CROUPS NOT FOR ROOM 

board 
Tuition and fees............. $115.48 | $114.57 | $109.95 | $114.40 | $108.71 | $104.25 | $107.76 
Books and supplies.......... 35.67 | 35.27} 35.77) 35.50, 28.28 37.39! 30.19 
_ 191.19 | 115.34 227.50 153.98 5.06| 1.03 4.21 
93.73 | 103.79| 145.66) 106.04); — | — | — 

173.22 134.62 131.60 155.14 92.09 70.46 87.53 
Service and personal articles... 34.05 23.45 52.80 31.65 12.81 14.48 13.16 
Society membership......... 73.05 3.21 56.85 40.21 19.04 1.64 15.37 
23.79 15.31 7.13 18.12 6.83 | 4.58 | 6.35 
Gifts and contributions. .... . 26.20 19.05 25.88 22.99 13.60 7.41 2.31 
48.39 42.28 26.24 38.60 43.55 28.52 | 40.05 
| 814.77 | 606.89 | 819.38 | 716.63 329.97 | 269.83 | 316.93 


few definite figures are known. In an at- 
tempt to answer this question the Michigan 
State College Home Economics Club acted 
as sponsor for a study which included 46 
sophomore and junior women in the home 
economics division. The group was se- 
lected to represent a cross section of campus 
living conditions and was divided into 5 
subgroups according to residence: 12 living 
in a sorority house, 3 in a college dormitory, 
12 rooming off campus, 4 working for room 
and board, and 15 living at home. The 


ing or living at home was $316.93. There 
was, however, a very wide range in the 
individual expenditures. Low points were 
represented by a woman living at home who 
spent $195.96 and a woman working for 
her room and board who spent $221.28. 
These amounts were contrasted with the 
highest expenditure by a sorority woman 
of $1,214.01. Fifty per cent of the cases 
reporting had expenditures between $450 
and $750. 

For women not working, food and cloth- 
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ing expenses were the largest items; they 
were also similar, being about $155 in each 
case. Second in importance were college 
fees and rent, coming to about $110. 
These four items amount on the average to 
$531.38, or almost three fourths of the total 
amount spent. Six groups of items ab- 
sorbed the remainder of the total. These 
amounts ranged from $18.17 for amusement 
to $43.22 for “all other.” Expenses of 
sorority women were above the average in 
every case except rent, where it fell to 
10 per cent below. 

When figures for the group of women not 
paying cash for room and board are com- 
pared with those for the preceding group, 
it is found that their total average expendi- 
ture was less than half of the average ex- 
penditure of the girls not working and not 
living at home. All their expenses were 
lower except those for tuition and college 
supplies. They paid no rent, and the 
amount spent for their food was not ac- 
counted for separately from the general 
family expenditures. Amounts spent for 
clothing and gifts were slightly over half of 
those spent in the first group. The second 
group spent only one third as much as the 
first group for amusement. 

The average clothing expenditure for all 
46 students was $127.37, while that of the 
different groups ranged from $173.22 down 
to $70.46. These expenditures were high- 
est among sorority members, where they 
were 40 per cent above the average. 
Women living off campus and in dormito- 
ries spent slightly above the average. The 
group living at home spent 20 per cent less 
than the average, while women working 
for their room and board showed an ex- 
penditure 45 per cent below. 

The clothing expenditures were divided 
into four parts: outer garments, undergar- 
ments, footwear, and accessories. Of the 
total average clothing expenditure of 
$127.37, $76.39 or 60 per cent was spent 
for outer garments, $16.09 or 12.7 per cent 
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for undergarments, $23.98 or 18.8 per cent 
for footwear, and $10.91 or 8.5 per cent for 
accessories. In every case except the dor- 
mitory group, outer garments represented 
over 60 per cent of the total cost. Women 
living in dormitories spent 40 per cent of 
their clothing money for outer garments. 
The range of actual money expenditures 
for outer garments was from $38.43 to 
$116.81, a difference of $78.38. In the 
other three subdivisions of clothing expendi- 
tures there was much less difference in 
money spent by various groups of students. 
The maximum differences in the expendi- 
tures were as follows: for undergarments, 
$15.92; for footwear, $21.50; and for acces- 
sories, $16.02. 

The recent recommendations of the New 
York State Department of Labor! on mini- 
mum adequate clothing costs for women 
wage earners give special interest to this 
study of what college girls are actually 
spending for clothing. Differences in the 
cost of similar garments are relatively unim- 
portant the country over. On the average, 
these Michigan State College women, with 
probably no feeling of inadequacy, spent 
about two thirds of the New York recom- 
mendation of $196.81, the economically 
favored group spent about three fourths 
as much, and the less favored group spent 
not quite half. 


CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 
VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


RUTH FREEGARD 


An active, happy group of home econ- 
omists spoke enthusiastically about their 
meetings at the convention of the A.V.A. 
held in St. Louis, Missouri, November 30 
to December 3, 1938. About 300 out of 


1See “An Adequate Standard of Living for 
Women Wage Earners in New York State,” 
Frrepa S. MILLER. JourNAL oF Home Eco- 
nomics, Vol. 30 (April 1938), pp. 217-222. 
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an approximate convention attendance of 
2,300 attended the various home economics 
meetings. Mrs. Kathryn VanAken Burns 
represented the American Home Economics 
Association. 

Previous to the opening of the regular 
sessions of the convention were the meet- 
ings of the National Association of State 
Supervisors of Home Economics and the 
Association of Teacher Trainers in Home 
Economics Education. The state super- 
visors’ meeting brought out concrete values 
in the plans for county organizations of 
teachers to interpret and evaluate curric- 
ulum materials which have been sum- 
marized for their use in state bulletins. 
Community councils and student council 
discussions are being used increasingly in 
determining and developing the contribu- 
tions of home economics to the school and 
community. These leaders urged that cur- 
riculum studies be used as procedures to 
stimulate teacher growth. 

The teacher trainers considered many 
concrete suggestions which evolved from 
the well-planned programs. More empha- 
sis was placed on the broader training of 
prospective teachers to provide a back- 
ground and also on the activities outside 
the classroom through school and com- 
munity projects. There was also discus- 
sion of the trend toward concentrated 
teaching as a means of giving the prospec- 
tive teacher a clearer understanding of the 
total responsibilities of the school programs. 

The meetings of other sections in the 
A.V.A. offered topics of interest to home 
economists, and the home economics meet- 
ings in turn were of interest to a number 
of the men members. An overview of each 
of the eight divisions in the Association 
was presented in a very brief talk by a 
representative at a combined section meet- 
ing. Edna P. Amidon represented home 
economics. There were excellent arrange- 
ments for visiting the local schools, where 
pupils served as hostesses. 
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The theme for the home economics meet- 
ing on Thursday morning, December 1, 
was “General Education and Vocational 
Programs of Home Economics’ with its 
implications at the college level presented 
by Ivol Spafford of Minnesota and at the 
secondary level by Ruby Simpson of Ohio 
State University. There was also a report 
on home economics in the A.V.A. research 
project at Williamsport, Pennsylvania, by 
Dr. O. R. LeBeau of Washington, D. C. 
Colleges were urged to assume more 
responsibility for developing teachers who 
exemplify in both personal and professional 
standards the best in homemaking, who 
have a philosophy of education which in- 
cludes an understanding of the part of 
home economics in the total educational 
program of today, and who are able to see 
the value of home economics in all its rich- 
ness. Every college should have a grow- 
ing program which includes experimental 
activities. Suggestions were offered as to 
how the teacher may interpret her philos- 
ophy to others. The report of the A.V.A. 
study at Williamsport included charts of 
findings based on information from gradu- 
ates and showing possibilities for further 
determination of values of homemaking 
training in high schools. 

On Friday morning there were three 
round tables at which profitable and free 
discussion inspired many and reassured 
others. The topics considered were: (1) 
housing and equipment for homemaking, 
(2) home experiences—guiding practices 
and projects, (3) student teaching—experi- 
ments and activities. A joint meeting at 
the close of the morning provided oppor- 
tunity for presenting brief summaries. 

“Rural Education for Out-of-School 
Youth” was the theme for the Friday after- 
noon meeting at which the speakers were 
James H. Pearson of the U. S. Office of 
Education and Regina J. Friant of Iowa 
State College. Concrete suggestions were 
offered for the organization and adminis- 
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tration of education for rural out-of-school 
youth and for preparing them for home 
living in rural areas. 

More classroom teachers attended the 
Saturday morning meeting at which there 
were two speakers and a short business 
session. Dr. Pauline Beery Mack of Penn- 
sylvania State College spoke on “Present 
Emphases in Chemistry Applied to the 
Home,” stressing the importance of not 
separating the theory of chemistry from its 
applications and warning against teaching 
just applications without the underlying 
theory and principles necessary for meeting 
new problems. Dr. Irma H. Gross of 
Michigan State College discussed ““Tech- 
niques for Family Economics in Home- 
making.” She first outlined the field of 
family economics, emphasizing such less 
usual aspects as the importance of economic 
choices, and then presented a number of 
ways for teaching the problems of eco- 
nomics other than the recitation or text- 
book procedures. 

At the close of the convention, the Mis- 
souri Home Economics Association spon- 
sored a luncheon on Saturday at which the 
president, Minnie L. Irons of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, presided. Dr. Muriel 
Brown spoke of the “Personality Develop- 
ment of the Home Economics Teacher” 
and gave thought-provoking suggestions 
as she presented basic assumptions regard- 
ing difficulties in personality development 
and some criteria for maturity. 

The next convention of the American 
Vocational Association will be in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, in December 1939. 


HOW HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS BUY 
CLOTHING 
FRANCES COLEMAN 


Clothing selection, like anything else, 
can be more efficiently taught to high 
school girls if the work can be made to bear 


directly on the girls’ actual problems. In 
the hope of learning what some of these are, 
a study was made in 11 high schools in 
various parts of Texas. The information 
desired was sought by means of question- 
naires, 824 of which were filled in by the 
girls. Among the points included were 
what assistance the girl had in buying, 
when and why purchases were made, the 
qualities considered in selection, the type 
of store patronized, and the method of 
payment used. Some of the findings are 
summarized in the paragraphs which follow. 

The girls usually made their clothing 
purchases alone, though apparently their 
mothers helped them more in these than in 
other purchases. The articles most fre- 
quently purchased were undergarments, 
including slips, panties, and _brassiéres; 
hose; socks; purses; jewelry; and materials 
for dresses to be made at home. Under- 
wear, including panties, brassiéres, and 
nightgowns; wool and silk dresses; and 
coats were purchased ready-made more 
frequently than they were made at home. 

Most of the purchasing was done when 
and as an article seemed needed, and there 
was no evidence of family planning for 
clothing expenditures. Appearance seemed 
the quality most frequently considered. 

Department stores were patronized by 
all of the girls; however, general stores and 
mail-order houses were used occasionally 
by those living in the rural and small 
towns. 

Payment was most frequently made in 
cash. Girls living in towns of from 8,000 
to 10,000 population paid cash more fre- 
quently than those in towns up to 6,000 
population. The use of credit was more 
common among girls from professional 
families than other occupational groups. 

A study of the returns makes it question- 
able whether a special unit in consumer 
education would be as helpful to these 
girls in purchasing clothing as including it 
in each suitable learning experience planned 
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for them. It also indicates that help is 
needed in buying accessories, such as ties, 
belts, scarves, handkerchiefs, and hose. 
The selection of all-purpose hats and gloves 
seems to present another special problem. 

The fact that the mothers aided the 
daughters more in purchasing clothing than 
other articles and that there was no evi- 
dence of home planning for such purchases, 
suggests that adult education along these 
lines would be valuable in providing further 
guidance to high school girls in their cloth- 
ing purchases. 


FOOD PROBLEMS OF STUDENTS 
WHO DO LIGHT HOUSEKEEPING 


IRENE M. HAAN 


During 1936-37, 196 or 38 per cent of the 
518 students in attendance at State Teach- 
ers College in Platteville, Wisconsin, pre- 
pared their own meals by various methods. 
The majority of the students at the College 
come from rural homes. The study here 
described was undertaken to learn some- 
thing about the practices of these students 
in food preparation and service and espe- 
cially about the nutritional adequacy of 
their meals,in the hope that the investiga- 
tion might lead to suggestions for 
improvement. 

Mimeographed sheets were distributed 
among students who were doing their own 
cooking. These sheets contained a care- 
fully selected list of foods commonly be- 
lieved to be necessary for meeting nutri- 
tional requirements, together with sug- 
gested menus for breakfasts, lunches, and 
dinners for a ten-day period. The cost 
involved in serving such meals was also 
considered. Recipes helpful for carrying 
out the suggestions were given to students 
who called for them. During the year stu- 
dents stopped in at will for information con- 
cerning food preparation. Occasionally 
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questions were raised concerning the nutri- 
tional value of specific foods. 

It was evident that a large percentage 
of the students doing light housekeeping 
at Platteville would have been unable to 
attend college if they had not brought much 
of the food from home, thus reducing the 
amount of ready cash needed for living 
expenses. 

Six months after the first meeting was 
called, questionnaires were distributed to 
students who were boarding themselves in 
order to check the nutritional adequacy 
of meals served, time consumed in prepara- 
tion, and the cost involved in serving meals 
during this period. Returns were received 
from 55 of the 110 men and 68 of the 86 
women doing light housekeeping. 

As regards milk consumed, it was found 
that 58 per cent of the men and only 26 
per cent of the women used one pint or 
more of milk, as such, per day. However, 
when account is also taken of the amount 
used in cooking, these percentages were 
increased to 67 and 44 per cent respectively. 
Twenty-five per cent of the students drank 
less than one glass of milk a day; an equal 
number considered milk too expensive to 
permit the use of as much as one pint 
daily. Ten per cent of the men and 35 
per cent of the women did not drink milk 
at all. 

Thirty-eight per cent of the students re- 
porting did not eat two kinds of vegetables 
besides potatoes daily, the variety con- 
sidered desirable for proper nutrition. 
Thirteen per cent of the men and a few 
women did not get even one vegetable other 
than potatoes daily. In from 80 to 86 per 
cent of the diets studied, tomatoes were 
used in one form or another once or twice a 
week. Sixty per cent of the students 
reported using macaroni, spaghetti, and 
noodles in place of vegetables. 

Only 32 per cent of the men and 89 per 
cent of the women served fruits, either raw 
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or cooked, at least once a day. About 20 
per cent of the women served citrus fruits 
or tomato juice as often as three times a 
week. Over half of the students served 
more home-canned fruits than fresh fruits. 

Thirty-six per cent of the men and 41 
per cent of the women liked white bread 
better than whole wheat, about 20 per cent 
of all students serving only white. Whole- 
grain cereals other than bread were in- 
cluded in 36 per cent of all the diets. 
About 50 per cent of all the students used 
cereals for breakfast, the girls using twice 
as much ready-prepared breakfast cereal 
as the boys. 

Including eggs used in cooking, 69 per 
cent of the men and 90 per cent of the 
women ate at least four a week. From 50 
to 65 per cent of all the students used eggs 
to replace meat or fish in their diets as often 
as three times a week. 

Meat was served at least once a day 
among 78 per cent of the men and 85 per 
cent of the women. Sixty per cent of the 
men and only 21 per cent of the women 
students took meat twice daily. Most 
students prepared hot meat daily. A few 
men included meat in their diets as often 
as three times a day. Twenty-seven per 
cent of the men and 68 per cent of the 
women brought meat from home. From 
68 to 80 per cent of all the students occa- 
sionally substituted fish for meat. 

Sixty-six per cent of the men and 39 per 
cent of the women spent more than one 
fifth of their food allowance for meat, fish, 
and eggs. When questioned whether as 
much money was spent for milk and cheese 
as for meat, 50 per cent of the men and 
27 per cent of the women answered yes. 
Seventy per cent of both groups reduced 
the cost of meals by serving meat-extenders, 
such as chile con carne, Spanish rice, or 
meat and vegetable casseroles. 

Sufficient quantities of fluid were included 
in the diets of most students. Coffee and 


tea occurred more frequently in men’s than 
in women’s diets, 35 per cent of the men 
serving them at least twice daily. 

Sixty-six per cent of the students believed 
they could serve nutritionally adequate 
meals for less than $2.50 or $3 a person a 
week at prices current when the study was 
made (1936-37). 

In certain cases, too little time was spent 
in food preparation to permit the serving 
of a well-cooked dinner, while in others 
more careful planning would have lessened 
the time needed. 

Another point brought out by the study 
is the need for investigating the conditions 
under which light housekeeping is carried 
on as regards available space, equipment, 
plumbing facilities, and the convenience 
and efficiency of work centers. 

Summary and conclusions. The figures 
cited for college students doing light house- 
keeping in Platteville showed that many 
of the meals served by the group of stu- 
dents studied were nutritionally inade- 
quate; that more milk, fruits, vegetables, 
and whole-grain cereals should be included 
in the daily diets; and that in economically 
planned diets such as these, meat should 
occupy a less prominent position and milk 
a more prominent one. 

The study also showed that the average 
student is obviously unaware of the impor- 
tance of proper nutrition in attaining and 
maintaining good health; that further study 
is needed of the nutritional conditions exist- 
ing among these college students, especially 
those representing the lower income groups; 
and that steps should be taken to improve 
existing conditions. The scientific informa- 
tion now available in the field of nutrition 
will not be well utilized without some 
understanding of the subject by young 
people. A course in nutrition required 
of all college students would be a step 
toward solving this important phase of our 
health problem. 
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O0.E.S. FOURTH READER 


SYBIL L. SMITH and MABEL A. DICKSON 


No complaint of plagiarism having been 
received from Alexander Woollcott (see 
Journal, Vol. 30, No. 2, February 1938, 
p. 99), the name “O.E.S. Reader” has 
been formally adopted to designate the 
annual collection of state agricultural ex- 
periment station bulletins and circulars 
of interest to home economists that was 
originally termed the “Three-Inch Shelf.” 
The table of contents of the O.E.S. Fourth 
Reader, classified according to the subject 
matter divisions of the American Home 
Economics Association, is given below: 


0. E. S. FOURTH READER 


Foods and Nutrition 


Wheat: Its Milling and Baking Quality, R. H. 
Harris. N. Dak. Agr. Expt. Sta. Circ. 62 
(1938), 28 pp. 

Gelatinization and Retrogradation Changes in 
Corn and Wheat Starches Shown by Photo- 
micrographs, S. Wooprurr and M. M. Mac- 
Masters. Ill. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 445 
(1938), 43 pp. 

Thawing and Cooking Frozen Meats, A.M. 
Cup. Univ. Minn. Agr. Exten. Special 
Bull. 189 (1937), 6 pp. 

Effect of Thawing and Cooking Frozen Pork and 
Beef, A. M. Cuttp and P. Paut. Minn. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Tech. Bull. 125 (1937), 11 pp. 

Effect of Cut, Grade, and Class upon Palatability 
and Composition of Beef Roasts, M. Satorrus 
and A. M. Cuttp. Minn. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Tech. Bull. 131 (1938), 16 pp. 

Selecting and Using Beef and Veal, W. G. Krrx 
and A. L. Sweaty. Fla. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 
321 (1938), 34 pp. 

The Physical and Chemical Characteristics of 
Lards and Other Fats in Relation to Their 
Culinary Value: I. Shortening Value in Pas- 
try and Cookies, B. Lowe, P. M. Netson, 
and J. H. Bucnanan. Iowa Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Research Bull. 242 (1938), 52 pp. 

Phosphorus Content of the Yolk of Fresh and 
Storage Eggs, S. E. Errxson, R. E. Boypen, 
W. M. Insxo, Jr., and J. H. Marti. Ky. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 378 (1938), 24 pp. 

Calcium Content of the Yolk of Fresh and 
Storage Eggs, S. E. Errxson, R. E. BoypEn, 
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J. H. Martin, and W. M. Insxo, Jr. Ky. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 382 (1938), pp. 113-124. 

The Nutritive Value of Apples, E. N. Top- 
HUNTER. Wash. Agr. Expt. Sta. Popular 
Bull. 152 (1937), 32 pp. 

Culinary Quality of Apple Varieties Grown in 
Minnesota, A. M. and R. Brann. 
Minn. Agr. Expt. Sta. Tech. Bull. 128 (1938), 
23 pp. 

Fruits for Year Around Use, R. M. Griswo p. 
Mich. Agr. Expt. Sta. Circ. Bull. 164 (1938), 
51 pp. 

The Effect of Winter Storage on the Palatability 
and Vitamin Content of Potatoes Grown in 
Montana, H. L. Mayrrexp, J. E. RicHarpson, 
R. J. Davis, and E. J. ANpes. Mont. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Bull. 346 (1937), 23 pp. 

Effect of Home Preservation on the Quality and 
Vitamin Content of Golden Bantam Sweet 
Corn, J. E. Ricnarpson, H. L. Mayrre.p, 
and R. J. Davis. Mont. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Bull. 347 (1937), 23 pp. 

Effect of Different Methods of Cooking on the 
Vitamin B Content of Pinto Beans, E. M. 
Lantz. N. Mex. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 254 
(1938), 11 pp. 

A Study of Soybean Varieties with Reference 
to Their Use as Food, S. Wooprurr and H. 
Kraas. Ill. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 443 (1938), 
pp. 421-467. 

Nutritional Anemia and Its Prevention, O. D. 
Aspott and C. F. AmmMANN. Fila. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Bull. 328 (1938), 12 pp. 


Textiles and Clothing 

Selection, Care, and Wearing Qualities of 
Women’s Silk Hosiery, J. E. RicHarpson and 
V. Baker. Mont. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 299, 
Revised (1938), 57 pp. 

Blankets, Sheets, and Towels for the Home, 
K. P. Hess. Kans. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 
281 (1938), 31 pp. 


The House: Its Equipment and Management 


Study of Rural Housing, D. G. Carter. Ark. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 364 (1938), 31 pp. 
The Willamette Valley Farm Kitchen, M. 
Witson. Oreg. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 356 

(1938), 82 pp. 

The Efficient Pouring Utensil, B. M. KuscHKe 
and M. Wurtremore. R. I. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Bull. 266 (1938), 18 pp. 

The Accuracy of Pressure Gauges Used on House- 
hold Steam Pressure Cookers, A. E. BARAGAR. 
Nebr. Agr. Expt. Sta. Research Bull. 99 (1938), 
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Your Pressure Cooker: How to Choose It and 
How to Use It for Canning, A. E. BARAGAR. 
Nebr. Agr. Expt. Sta. Circ. 57 (1938), 14 pp. 

Development of Low-Cost Electric Cooking 
Equipment, P. B. Potrer, F. H. Bass, and 
S. M. Beane. Va. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 
310 (1937), 35 pp. 

Buying and Using Kerosene Stoves, M. M. 
Monroe and E. M. Coss. Me. Agr. Coll. 
Exten. Bull. 251 (1938), 23 pp. 

Allocation of Time by Employed Married Women 
in Rhode Island, B. M. Kuscuxe. R. I. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 267 (1938), 20 pp. 

Family Economics 

The Consumption of Dairy Products in Bur- 
lington, Vermont, 1935-36, H. B. ELLEn- 
BERGER and J. T. Stearns. Vt. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Bull. 433 (1938), 39 pp. 

The Standard of Living of Farm and Village 
Families in Six South Dakota Counties, 1935, 
W. F. Kumiten, C. P. Loomis, Z. E. BANKERT, 
E. peS. Brunner, and R. L. MacNamara. 
S. Dak. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 320 (1938), 
63 pp. 

Family Incomes and Land Utilization in Knox 
County, W. D. NicHotts, J. H. BoNDURANT, 
and Z. L. Gattoway. Ky. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Bull. 375 (1937), pp. 155-219. 

Family Living on Poorer and Better Soil, D. 
Dicxtns. Miss. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 320 
(1937), 46 pp. 

Sickness and Medical Care in an Ozark Area in 
Arkansas, I. C. Wrtson and W. H. METzier. 
Ark. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 353 (1938), 39 pp. 

Family Relationships 

The Relation of Certain Factors in Farm Family 
Life to Personality Development in Adoles- 
cents, L. H. Storr. Nebr. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Research Bull. 106 (1938), 46 pp. 


This list of titles affords a good illustra- 
tion of the scope and limitations of research 
at the land-grant institutions of interest 
to home economists. It will be remem- 
bered that to a large extent this research 
is financed by federal funds made available 
under the Purnell Act, with its special 
provisions for “such economic and soci- 
ological investigations as have for their 
purpose the development and improvement 
of the rural home and rural life.” More 
recently some financial support has been 
available under the terms of the Bankhead- 
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Jones Act, which provides for “research 
relating to the improvement of the quality 
of, distribution of, and new and extended 
uses and markets for agricultural commodi- 
ties and by-products and manufactures 
thereof.”” Furthermore, the research thus 
financed is administered in each state by 
the director of the agricultural experiment 
station, whose chief responsibility is to 
deal with the agricultural and rural prob- 
lems of his own state. 

To obtain the complete picture of the 
research at land-grant institutions of in- 
terest to home economists, there should also 
be consulted the list of titles of journal 
articles in the mimeographed publication 
“Research in Home Economics at the 
Land-Grant Institutions, 1938-1939,” cop- 
ies of which can be obtained from the Office 
of Experiment Stations, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. This 
list includes 63 articles in food and nutri- 
tion, 5 in textiles and clothing, 1 in the 
home and its equipment and management, 
4 in family economics, and 1 in family rela- 
tions. 

The complete series of O.E.S. Readers, 
as well as reprints of the journal articles 
assembled by states, was on display at the 
Pittsburgh meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association and at the Chicago 
meeting of the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities. A visitor at 
the Chicago exhibit was overheard to say 
that every home economics administrator 
should have a complete set of the Readers. 
Judging by the response from the experi- 
ment station directors to requests for pub- 
lications received at the Pittsburgh booth, 
it may be possible for anyone so desiring to 
assemble a fairly complete set by sending 
requests to the directors of the various 
experiment stations for copies of the sepa- 
rate bulletins and circulars. The lists for 
the first three Readers are to be found in 
the February issues of the JourNaL for 
1936, 1937, and 1938. 
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BUDGETARY ALLOWANCES AND EX- 
PENDITURES AMONG MODERATE- 
INCOME FAMILIES IN TUCSON, 
ARIZONA! 


EILA BROOKS 


The findings of an income-expenditure 
study of 35 moderate-income families in 
Tucson, Arizona, showed several interesting 
things. They illustrated the necessity of 
making an allowance for inefficient food 
buying and poor management when a 
commodity-quantity budget is set up. In 
them the effect of climatic conditions on 
the spending patterns of families living in 
mild climates reveals itself, particularly in 
clothing expenditures. A third observation 
is that families choose to have a car and 
spend freely for recreation and leisure, even 
though these satisfactions accompany un- 
satisfactory housing conditions. 

In the fall of 1936, the author compiled 
a commodity-quantity budget designed to 
provide a health and efficiency level of 
living for Tucson families. It was formu- 
lated on the basis of numerous plans set up 
for low- and moderate-income families in 
other cities with such adaptations as were 
considered wise for the locale. 

To compare the actual spending patterns 
of moderate-income families with the items 
provided in this budget, a survey of the 
incomes and expenditures of 35 Tucson 
families was made. Two local institutions, 
a veterans’ hospital and a department store, 
supplied names of employees receiving 
wages or salaries between $1,200 and $1,800 
whose co-operation might be enlisted. 

The chief source (90.5 per cent) of money 
income was the wage or salary of the 
husband, who was in every case the prin- 
cipal earner. In but four families were 
there supplementary earners, two of whom 


1 Based on a thesis submitted for the master of 
arts degree at the School of Home Economics, 
University of Arizona, June 1938, and on work 
done under the direction of Dr. B. Eleanor Johnson. 
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were wives whose earnings for the year were 
$72 and $240, respectively. Average 
money income was $1,485 per family; this 
was supplemented by certain forms of 
nonmoney income, such as food and rent 
received as gift or pay and food raised at 
home, so that total income reached an 
average of $1,587. 

The size and composition of the family 
are important factors in determining 
whether or not the income is adequate. 
In this study, the number of members per 
family increased with the income—from 
3.44 for the $1,200 to $1,400 income level 
to 4.12 for the group having incomes of 
$1,800 and over. The average for all 
families studied was 3.8 members, with one 
child under ten years of age. 

The average total money expenditures 
for family living were $75 in excess of 
family income, as contrasted to savings of 
$102 allowed in the budget. 


Comparison of actual expenditures of 35 moderate- 
income Tucson families with allowances made for 
families of corresponding size (3.8 persons) in the 

tentative commodity-quantity budget 


AMOUNT PER FAMILY 
Budget-| Actual 

ary | expendi- 
jallowance| ture 
6 $438 $646 
Housing (excluding operation)... .| 336 220 
Household operation........... 129 199 
| 56 85 
17 is 
Occupational expense........... 15 9 
8 152 
Gifts, church, charity........... 14 44 


A summary of the estimated and actual 
expenditures for family living is presented 
in the accompanying table. The budgetary 
allowance shown is adjusted to the average 
size of the families studied—3.8 persons, 
with one child under ten years. 
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Actual food expenditures averaged $208 
above the amount set up in the tentative 
budget, although the budget provided for a 
nutritionally adequate diet. No data were 
obtained as to the distribution of the dollar 
among various kinds of food. However, 
according to comments made by the home- 
makers, meats accounted for an unduly 
large proportion of food funds. Need for 
education in regard to the use of lower 
priced cuts was obvious. 

Clothing expenditures were slightly less 
than the amount allocated to this item in 
the spending plan and were, without ex- 
ception, appreciably less than the clothing 
expenditures reported by families in 15 
comparatively recent studies of family 
living expenditures. Climatic conditions 


were undoubtedly a major factor in this 
lower expenditure for wearing apparel. 
Common substitution of sweaters and 
jackets for coats by all members of the 
family accounted for part of the decreased 
expenses. Another contributing cause is 


the fact that Tucson families are spared 
expenses for galoshes, rubbers, and other 
protections against inclement weather. 
The lowest total expenditures for housing 
were found among the 5 families owning 
their homes free from mortgage. Housing 
expenditures were slightly lower among the 
12 partial owners than among renters. 
The reported total housing expenses were 
only slightly lower than the budget allow- 
ance; expenditures exclusive of operation 
were much lower, but actual operating ex- 
penses were higher than the budget esti- 
mates. These lower housing expenses are 
explained by housing conditions far below 
the standard set up. Many of the families 
studied were living under conditions that 
would be rated as crowded or overcrowded 
according to commonly accepted standards. 
Among these families average expenses 
for automobile and other transportation 
ranked fourth, being exceeded only by food, 
housing, and household operation. Ex- 
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clusive of these major items, medical care 
took the largest portion of the dollar in 8 
families; in 6, recreation assumed this place. 

Every family reported some expenditure 
for medical care; the average amount spent 
per family was $85. All but 6 families 
reported having the services of a physician 
during the year. In 7 families, the wage 
earner carried some form of health and 
accident insurance. 

Expenditures for housing, clothing, edu- 
cation, and occupational expense were less 
than the budget estimate; expenditures for 
all other items were from $9 to $208 in 
excess of the allowance. The greatest de- 
viation from the budget, except in the case 
of food, was shown by transportation ex- 
penses. No car was provided for the hy- 
pothetical family; the fact that 29 of the 
Tucson families owned one or more cars 
and that 5 had purchased cars during the 
year brought the average amount spent for 
transportation to $152. 

Savings and investments were not classi- 
fied as expenditures for current family 
living. Insurance was the most common 
form of savings; 19 families were paying 
premiums which averaged $90 a year. 
Seven families had borrowed amounts vary- 
ing from $100 to $250 during the year. 

The level of living shown by the expendi- 
tures of the families studied differs in several 
respects from that on which the budgetary 
allowance was based. They spent more 
than the theoretical allowance. They were 
less well clothed and less adequately housed. 
They were more expensively though not 
necessarily more adequately fed. They 
enjoyed more personal and medical care. 
The most conspicuous difference of all 
appears in connection with recreation and 
the use of automobiles for which the average 
actual expenditures were out of all pro- 
portion to those allowed in the budget. In 
short, this slight study tends to confirm the 
growing impression that the actual practice 
of many American families is coming to 
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differ markedly from commonly accepted 
budgetary standards. 


NEWS OF FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION 
UNDER THE W.P.A. 


GRACE LANGDON 


During the summer of 1938, more in- 
tensive training was given to W.P.A. 
teachers of parent education and home- 
making than at any time since the begin- 
ning of the program. In this training help 
was provided by state departments of 
education, state supervisors of vocational 
home economics, and state home demon- 
stration agents, as well as various colleges 
and universities. 

In some places, such as North Dakota, 
the summer training conference was held 
at the State Teachers College; in others, 
the conference was held at state uni- 
versities; and in still others, the W.P.A. 
teachers came together as an independent 
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group, although always with help from 
existing local agencies. 

The general trend in the W.P.A. parent 
education and homemaking program is to- 
ward closer co-operation with all of these 
existing agencies. In some places, such as 
Colorado, homemaking classes are con- 
ducted in the residence building of the home 
economics department and the W.P.A. 
program in homemaking is under the super- 
vision of the State Department of Voca- 
tional Home Economics. In still other 
places, such as Salt Lake City, Utah, the 
P.-T.A., the public schools, and the W.P.A. 
have co-operated in planning a year’s 
program of education in family life rela- 
tionships. 

In many places local advisory groups 
have been formed representing various 
local agencies interested in family life 
education, including the W.P.A. This 
trend toward closer co-operation promises 
increasingly unified programs in family life 
education in many communities. 
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EDITORIAL 


WHEN WE GO TO TEXAS 


By this time all good home economists 
who see even a ray of hope of getting to 
Texas for the June meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association have marked 
the days from the 20th to the 23d on their 
calendars and are beginning to play with 
plans about traveling to San Antonio and 
what they will do when they get there. 

Of course the main object is attending 
the meetings and seeing one’s colleagues 
and generally getting the sense of progress 
in home economics. It is too early for the 
program committee to tell much about 
speakers and topics; but with the usual 
scheme of a few general sessions and two 
sessions each of the five subject matter 
divisions and the ten professional depart- 
ments, everyone can be sure of finding 
something that touches on her special 
interests. 

As for the more practical problems of 
routes and rooms and rates, definite infor- 
mation about these goes to all members in 
the February Bulletin of the Association. 
The Bulletin will also report some of the 
tempting impressions which Miss Baldwin 
gained of San Antonio during the few days 
she spent there working on preliminary 
business arrangements. 

She makes us realize that San Antonio 
is not “just another American city,” but 
one with a distinct and delightful character. 
Its distinction is due partly to its pictur- 
esque Spanish background and traditions, 
partly to the way in which the San Antonio 
River meanders through the heart of the 
city like a Venetian canal, and partly to the 
contrast between these and the thriving, 
up-to-date appearance of what after all is 


one of the important commercial centers 
of the region. It is probably typical of 
that contrast that the regulation “missions 
tour” stops at the fine municipal airport 
as it takes the visitors to the four Franciscan 
missions that date back to Spanish days. 
The many Mexicans among the quarter-of- 
a-million population increase the sense of 
contrast, especially in the picturesque 
Mexican quarter. Skyscrapers tower near 
what is left of the old Alamo, famous 
fortress where the Texans made their 
tragically heroic stand against Santa Anna 
and his Mexican besiegers in 1836; and the 
six-mile square over which the city now 
spreads has a 17th century Spanish cathe- 
dral at its center, while on its northeast 
corner is one of the important U. S. Army 
posts, Fort Sam Houston, and at the south- 
west the famous Kelly Field, where army 
aviators are trained. 

And San Antonio is only one feature of 
mighty Texas. Easterners brought up on 
old-fashioned geography have learned about 
its size, but they are likely to think of 
it as all the same kind, not realizing how 
varied its huge expanse is in scenery, in 
products, in history. 

Thinking about traveling is almost as 
much fun as actually traveling. Was it 
not Sir John Lubbock who in philosophiz- 
ing about our pleasures pointed out that the 
pleasures of anticipation and of recollection 
were often as great as those of realization? 
With that in mind, we asked our Texas 
friends to help increase the pleasures of 
anticipation in their home economics visi- 
tors by suggesting things toread. Hereisa 
list you can take to the bookstore or the 
library when you go to browse and buy or 
borrow: 
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GENERAL 


Benepict, H. Y., and Lomax, Joun A. The Book 
of Texas. New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Company, 1916. 

Dosrr, J. FRANK (editor). 
Folk-Lore Society, 1924. 


Texas Legends. Texas 


Garrison, Grorce P. Texas: A Contest of 
Civilizations. New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1903. 


MENN, ALFrepD E. Texas as It Is Today. Austin: 
Gammel’s Book Store, 1925. 

Scuuiz, ELLEN D., and Runyon, Ropert. Texas 
Cacti. San Antonio: Texas Academy of Sci- 
ence, 1930. 

Smitn, Goipre Capers. The Creative Arts in 
Texas. Dallas: Cokesbury Press, 1926. 
STEEN, Ratpo W. Texas: A Story of Progress. 

Austin: Steck Company, 1937. 

Wess, WALTER Prescott. The Texas Rangers. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1935. 

Winter, Nevin Otto. Texas the Marvellous. 
New York: Garden City Publishing Company, 
1936. 


EARLY DAYS 


Brooks, CHARLES MATTOON, JR. 
Their Romance and Architecture. 
Dealey & Lowe, 1936. 

Casot, Frepertck C. With the Makers of San 
Antonio. San Antonio: Artes Graficas, 1937. 

Corner, WritramM. San Antonio de Bexar. San 
Antonio: Bainbridge & Corner, 1890. 

De Saretps, James T. Tall Men With Long 
Rifles. San Antonio: Naylor Company, 1935. 

Mrs. Mary Austry. Texas. Austin: 
Steck Company, 1935 [facsimile of 1836 
edition]. 


HISTORICAL FICTION 


Dosre, J. Frank. A Vaquero of the Brush Country. 
Dallas: Southwest Press, 1929. 
Dosre, J. Frank. On the Open Range. 

Southwest Press, 1931. 

Hoven, Curry. Alkali Trails. Dallas: 
Southwest Press, 1930. 

James, Marquis. The Raven: A Biography of 
Sam Houston. New York: Blue Ribbon 
Books, 1936. 

ZreGLER, Jesse A. Wave of the Gulf. San An- 
tonio: Naylor Company, 1938. 


Texas Missions: 
Dallas: 


Dallas: 


To it we should like to add the new San 
Antonio volume in the American Guide 
Series. Like others by the Federal Writers’ 
Project, it is both reliable and readable; 
when you read it, San Antonio becomes a 
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real, live place that you want to see. It is 
published by the Clegg Company, San 
Antonio, and is a bargain at 60 cents. 
And don’t forget that one of the season’s 
best sellers, And Tell of Time, has part of 
its scene laid in Texas after the Civil 
War—not in San Antonio, but still Texas. 


HOME ECONOMICS MEETINGS AT 
CLEVELAND 


As told in the January Journat, the 
Department of Home Economics in the 
N.E.A. will meet at the Hotel Cleveland, 
Cleveland, Ohio, on Saturday, February 25. 

At the morning session, which is sched- 
uled to open at 10 o’clock, the presiding 
officer will be Carlotta Greer, head of the 
home economics department at the John 
Hay High School, Cleveland. There will 
be two papers, each followed by discussion. 
“A Scientist Looks at the Health Founda- 
tions” will be the subject presented by 
Dr. Harry N. Holmes of Oberlin College, 
and Dr. Helen A. Hunscher, head of the 
home economics department at Western 
Reserve University, will lead its discussion. 
Mrs. Edith Murphy, director of home 
economics in San Francisco, will speak on 
“Citizen Homemaking as a Foundation of 
American Education,” and Irene McDer- 
mott, supervisor of home economics in 
Pittsburgh, will be discussion leader. 

There will be a luncheon at 12:30, with 
Helen M. Jordan, president of the Ohio 
Home Economics Association, in the chair. 

At the afternoon session, which will 
immediately follow the luncheon, the 
chairman will be Dorothy Ellen Jones, 
supervisor of home economics in Cleveland; 
and Dr. Elizabeth Dyer, head of the house- 
hold administration department at the 
University of Cincinnati, will speak on 
“The Development of an Esthetic Founda- 
tion Through a Knowledge of Textiles and 
Design.” 
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Dr. Freda G. Winning will preside at the 
banquet, which is set for half-past six in 
the Red Room of the hotel. Superin- 
tendent Charles H. Lake will extend 
greetings, after which there will be several 
speeches: “The Government Looks at the 
Home Economics Foundation” by Edna P. 
Amidon, chief of the home economics 
education service of the U. S. Office of 
Education; “A Superintendent Looks at 
Home Economics from the Junior High 
School Standard,” Mark C. Schinnerer, 
assistant superintendent of Cleveland jun- 
ior high schools; “A Superintendent Looks 
at Home Economics from the Senior High 
School Standard,” E. J. Bryan, assistant 
superintendent of Cleveland senior high 
schools; and “A Sociologist Looks at Home 
Economics as a Foundation for the Home,” 
Henry M. Busch of the department of 
sociology, Western Reserve University. 

From three to five o’clock on Sunday 
afternoon, February 26, the Cleveland 
Home Economics Association will entertain 
at tea in the lounge of the Wade Park 
Manor, with Maude E. Hawkins, the 
president, at the head of the receiving line. 

The officers of the Department of Home 
Economics are: president, Dr. Freda G. 
Winning, School of Education, New York 
University, New York City; vice-president, 
Lela A. Tomlinson, Department of Educa- 
tion, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; secretary, 
Mrs. Natalie S. Diermier, Woodrow Wilson 
High School, Washington, D. C.; and 
treasurer, Nell H. Waddington, Wichita 
High School, Wichita, Kansas. Dorothy 
Ellen Jones is chairman of the program 
for the Cleveland meeting, and Carlotta C. 
Greer is chairman of local arrangements. 


FOOD AND DRUG LAWS 
AND BILLS 


What the new federal food, drug, and 
cosmetic act does and does not do to 


protect consumers was carefully analyzed 
for home economists by Ruth de Forest 
Lamb of the U. S. Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration at the Pittsburgh meeting. 
One of the two papers she read there was 
printed in the October JourRNAL and the 
other, entitled “The New Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Bill and the Consumer,” 
is available in mimeographed form for 
15 cents. 

The Bulletin sent in November to all 
members of the Association further devel- 
oped the idea that the effectiveness of the 
law will depend on the regulations by which 
it is to be enforced. These regulations 
are being formulated by the Food and Drug 
Administration. The Administration is 
arranging public hearings at which all 
interested parties may express their opin- 
ions. Consumers, especially those who 
worked for the passage of the law, have a 
definite responsibility to make sure that 
their point of view is adequately repre- 
sented at these hearings. At the first, 
which began on November 17, representa- 
tives of the American Home Economics 
Association were present, as were those of 
other agencies with consumer interests, 
though they were by no means as numerous 
or as vocal as the spokesmen for commercial 
interests. 

Other hearings were held in January at 
which proposals for establishing definitions 
and standards of identity for various foods 
were considered. Tomatoes and tomato 
products, eggs, liquids (frozen and dried) 
are the products now under consideration. 
To be legal, food must meet the definition 
or standard of identity set up by the Ad- 
ministration. Food which is not dangerous 
but which does not conform to the standard 
for minimum quality must be labeled 
“below standard,” as such canned goods 
have been since the passage of the McNary- 
Mapes amendment. The new law covers 
all foods except dried and fresh fruits and 
vegetables. 
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The new law applies only in interstate 
commerce. Therefore, adequate state food, 
drug, and cosmetic laws are needed to 
protect the public in the case of goods 
made and sold in the same state. Bills 
to this end will be up in many state legis- 
latures this year. Both the trade and the 
enforcement officials know how desirable 
it would be to have something like uni- 
formity in the laws adopted. According 
to Business Week for December 17, three 
tentative forms had already been proposed, 
one by the drug trade, one by the organiza- 
tion of enforcement officials, and one by 
Charles Wesley Dunn. Of these, Business 
Week said: 


There is a marked similarity between the Drug 
Trade Conference bill and the model statute devel- 
oped by the state officials, which can be generally 
explained by the fact that they had the same com- 
mon ancestor—the new federal law. But the fact 
that both bills include the old Tugwellian ban on 
advertising of curative claims for the same 36 
diseases suggests that the drug trade had a pretty 
good idea of what was coming. 

Aside from the fact that the state officials’ bill 
empowers the administrator to add to the list of 
the 36 diseases as he sees fit, that model law differs 
in one important particular from the drug trade’s 
bill as well as the Copeland federal law. The 
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seizure provisions are expanded to the proportions 
they had in the old Tugwell bill, and provide that 
“whenever a duly authorized agent of the state finds 
or has probable cause to believe, that any food, drug, 
device, or cosmetic is adulterated or misbranded 
within the meaning of the act,” he shall tag the 
article, quarantine it, warn all persons not to 
move or dispose of it by sale or otherwise until 
permission is granted by the agent or the courts. . . . 

Again, the state officials’ bill provides for the 
establishment of quality food grades—a project 
which was bitterly and successfully fought by the 
grocery industry when it first came up in the old 
Tugwell bill and then again in NRA days. . . . 

All in all, the state officials’ bill doesn’t please 
the affected trades. And the food industries, as 
well as a few individualists in the drug business, 
don’t like the model drug bill. So Charles Wesley 
Dunn, counsel for various food and drug firms and 
associations, is working up an amalgam of the model 
bills, removing all the objectionable features, and 
coming forth with a compromise model bill that 
could get the support of all groups. 


All of which shows that home economists 
in states where such bills are up will do 
well to keep their eyes open for develop- 
ments and be on the alert to throw their 
influence toward the measures that give 
the public the best protection feasible. 
The legislative committee of the A.H.E.A. 
stands ready to help the legislative com- 
mittees of state associations in evaluating 
proposed state laws. 
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RESEARCH 


COMPARISON OF FOOD INTAKES FOR WEEKDAYS AND FOR 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY! 


RUTH M. LEVERTON AND ALICE G. MARSH? 
University of Nebraska 


AOW long a human balance study 
must be continued in order to 
insure valuable and acceptable 
results is an open question. 
The answer may depend on the purpose of 
the study and the number of persons stud- 
ied. From the standpoint of pure research, 
balance studies which can be made for 
periods of consecutive weeks or months 
may be better than those made for a shorter 
time. Often, however, equipment, staff, 
time, and support from the administration 
are not available for balance studies of 
long duration; and the research worker is 
confronted with the problem of whether 
to abandon this method of scientific investi- 
gation or to make studies for a shorter time 
on a larger number of subjects. 

At the University of Nebraska our par- 
ticular interest is to secure metabolism 
data on a group of young college women 
under their ordinary college regime and on 
self-selected diets. Many of the students 
do light housekeeping and bring much of 
their food supply from their rural homes. 
It seems likely, therefore, that their present 
dietary practices would be similar to those 


1 Paper No. 216, published by permission from 
the Nebraska Experiment Station. 

Paper No. 1 from the North /Central regional 
project entitled “The Nutritional Status of College 
Women.” 

? The authors wish to express their appreciation 
to Dr. Rebekah Gibbons for her suggestion of this 
study. 
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which they followed during their growing 
years at home and which may have a rela- 
tionship to their present nutritional status. 

An ordinary college regime and self- 
chosen diets do not lend themselves readily 
to the usual techniques of a metabolism 
study, certainly not for long periods. It 
was the purpose of this study, therefore, 
to find a period long enough to be repre- 
sentative and yet short enough to be usable 
with college girls. 

At first, a calendar week was thought to 
be the shortest possible period for securing a 
cross section of the subjects’ dietary habits 
and metabolic data. It was of interest, 
however, to know to what extent dietary 
habits of the girls on Saturdays and Sun- 
days differed from those on weekdays. 
Later it was suggested that a 5-day balance 
period was more convenient than a 7-day 
one and that with two consecutive 5-day 
periods the results of one would serve as a 
check on those of the other. Consequently, 
a balance study was planned for 10 consecu- 
tive days, with 5 weekdays taken as one 
unit, then Saturday and Sunday as another 
unit, and then 3 weekdays. 

Method. Twenty-four balance studies 
were made on girls between the ages of 17 
and 24 years, engaged in regular college 
work, and doing light housekeeping. There 
were 16 studies of one week’s duration on 
15 girls and 8 studies of 10-day duration 
on 8 girls. Since this report deals with the 
food intake, only the portion of the balance 
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techniques concerned with the sampling 
and analyzing of the food will be considered 
here. All food and beverages taken were 
weighed on Hanson dietetic scales, and the 
weight was recorded to the nearest gram. 
Each subject was instructed to prepare 
throughout the period of study approxi- 
mately one fifth more food than was her 
custom. In this way, sampling the food 
saved for analysis did not decrease her 
usual intake. At the time a meal was 
served, a sample of each food was stored in a 
glass screw-top jar. These portions were 
used for making the daily food composites, 
which represented one tenth of the amount 
of all food eaten by each subject. The 5 
weekday composites were combined into a 
“weekday” composite, and the Saturday 
and Sunday composites into a “week-end” 
composite. In the 10-day studies, the 
composites for the last 3 days (Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday) were combined 
into a 3-day composite. The composites 
were made into smooth brown digests with 
hydrochloric acid. Aliquots were oxidized 
with nitric and perchloric acids, and the 
resulting ash solutions were analyzed for 
calcium by a modification of the McCrud- 
den method. Other aliquots were used for 
nitrogen determinations by the Arnold- 
Gunning Macro-Kjeldahl method. 

From the results of the analyses the 
average daily intake of calcium and nitro- 
gen for each girl was calculated for week- 
days and week-end days. Then the 
percentage difference between these was 
calculated by dividing the difference be- 
tween average daily intakes by the average 
of average daily intakes, and multiplying 
the result by 100. 

Results. Percentage differences between 
average daily intake of nitrogen for week- 
days and for Saturday and Sunday in each 
of the 24 studies ranged from 2.3 to 64.3 
per cent, with an average of 21.3 per cent. 
Those for calcium ranged from 0.1 to 74.9 
per cent, with an average of 27.9 per cent. 
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Among the nitrogen intakes, there were 6 
cases in which the differences did not 
exceed 10 per cent, and among the calcium 
intakes, 8 cases. Eleven of the nitrogen 
intakes and 12 of the calcium intakes were 
higher for Saturday and Sunday than for 
the weekdays, while for 13 of the nitrogen 
and 12 of the calcium intakes the reverse 
was true. Although definite figures are 
not available, personal observation and 
food records alike indicate that far greater 
variation from habitual food intakes oc- 
curred on Sunday than on Saturday. 

In the 10-day studies made on 8 girls, 
the results were calculated to show the 
average daily intakes for a period of 5 
weekdays, for Saturday and Sunday, for a 
calendar week, for 5 days including 3 week- 
days plus Saturday and Sunday, and finally 
for the entire 10 days (8 weekdays plus 
Saturday and Sunday). The percentage 
differences in the average daily intake of 
nitrogen and calcium as calculated for 
these different periods are shown in the 
table. 

The greatest differences occur in individ- 
ual cases and in the averages when 5 week- 
days are compared with Saturday and 
Sunday and when a 5-day period made up 
of weekdays is compared with one consist- 
ing of 3 weekdays plus Saturday and Sun- 
day. The percentage differences between 
the average daily intakes for these two 
5-day periods range from 0.6 to 48.5, with 
an average of 15.9, for nitrogen and from 
1.7 to 24.1, with an average of 12.7, for 
calcium. It is to be expected that as 
Saturday and Sunday become a smaller 
fraction of the periods being compared, the 
percentage differences decrease. Thus, 
when averages for 5 weekdays are compared 
with averages for a calendar week which 
includes those same 5 weekdays, the per- 
centage differences are only 6.1 for nitrogen 
and 7.3 for calcium. Similarly, when 
averages for a calendar week are compared 
with those for 10 days which include that 
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calendar week, the percentage differences 
are 6.5 for nitrogen and 5.5 for calcium. 

Discussion. Discussion of these results 
is limited to reasons for the differences 
found and to the possible significance of 
differences between the average daily food 
intakes on weekdays and on week ends 
(Saturday and Sunday). 

Reasons for the differences can only be 
suggested from observation of the girls 
by the authors and are therefore somewhat 
subjective. The same general factors 
seemed to be causing variations in all the 
studies. Foremost among these were the 
social activities and change in routine 
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living did not appear to influence the food 
intakes consistently in either direction. 
None of the balance studies were conducted 
during examination or holiday times, so 
that these could not account for differences. 
When the caloric values of the diets were 
calculated, it was noted that there was a 
tendency for the girls who carried their 
weekday lunches to college to consume 
fewer calories per day on those days and 
more calories per day on Saturday and 
Sunday than the girls who had all their 
meals at home throughout the week. 

Any significance of these results lies in 
their application to routine procedures for 


Percentage differences in intake of nitrogen and of calcium during different periods 


NITROGEN CALCIUM 
B 5 B 5 
Between S | Between 5 Between Between 5 | Between 5 Bet 
weekdays weekdays and 3 weekdays | weekdays and 3 
and Sunday week 10 days Saturda and Sunday week 10 days Saturday 
and Sun and Sunday 
4 4 38| 8.4 2.5 6.3 7.8 30.7 9.8 1.7 5.9 
15 10.6 16.7 11.1 48.5 14.6 4.3 §.2 22.6 
16 28.8 9.2 2.7 12.6 7.3 a8 1.4 1.1 
17 6.9 1.9 16.6 30.7 $3.2 19.1 7.9 21.2 
18 ad 0.7 0.4 4.1 25.2 6.7 10.5 22.4 
19 5.9 7.8 0.9 15.3 9.7 1.7 
20 11.6 3.4 3.7 0.6 15.5 4.7 3.6 2.5 
21 25.4 6.6 10.6 7.7 Le ) Pe 11.2 24.1 
Average.... 12.3 6.1 6.5 15.9 19.6 7.3 5.5 12.7 


during Saturday and Sunday. Whether 
small or extensive, the activities that char- 
acterized the week ends made for irregular- 
ity of sleep and meal hours with some of the 
girls and for a more stabilized housekeeping 
routine with others. In some cases the 
food consumption was increased because 
the girls ate oftener or more at a time, and 
sometimes it was decreased because the 
girls were too busy to eat. In this con- 


nection it is of interest to note that the 
average daily intakes for weekdays were 
higher than for week ends in about half the 
studies and in the other half the reverse 
was true. Study habits or standards of 


food intake or metabolism studies when the 
subjects are on a self-chosen diet. In the 
present studies, food habits appear to be 
influenced by our conventional week and 
week-end division of time and activities. 
The percentage differences between average 
daily intakes on weekdays and over week 
ends are too large to be ignored. Because 
of these differences, any grouping of days 
other than as a calendar week cause dis- 
torted averages. The greatest distortion 
occurs when averages for Saturday and 
Sunday are compared with averages for 
weekdays, and the next greatest when 
those for a 5-day period consisting of a week 
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end and 3 weekdays are compared with 
those for a period consisting of 5 week- 
days. It follows, then, that the least 
distortion occurs when a calendar week is 
compared with a 10-day period made up 
of 8 weekdays plus Saturday and Sunday. 
Therefore, if true food intakes and repre- 
sentative metabolism data are to be ob- 
tained, the intakes for Saturday and 
Sunday must be included in the proportion 
in which they occur in the calendar week or 
year. 

Summary and conclusions. The varia- 
tion in the food intakes of nitrogen and 
calcium during weekdays and week ends 
(Saturday and Sunday) has been reported 
from the results of 24 balance studies of 
college girls on self-chosen diets. 

The percentage differences range from 
2.3 to 64.3, with an average of 21.3, for 
nitrogen and from 0.1 to 74.9, with an 
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average of 27.9, for calcium. When aver- 
age daily intakes for 7 days are compared 
with those for 10 days, the average differ- 
ences are small—6.5 per cent for nitrogen 
and 5.5 per cent forcalcium. Differences 
more than twice as great (15.9 and 12.7 per 
cent for nitrogen and calcium, respectively) 
occur when 5-day periods consisting only of 
weekdays are compared with those con- 
sisting of 3 weekdays plus Saturday and 
Sunday. 

The results indicate a definite and sig- 
nificant variation in food intakes for 
weekdays and for week ends when college 
girls were living on self-chosen diets. It is 
suggested, therefore, that studies of food 
intake or metabolism studies of subjects 
on self-chosen diets will yield the most 
representative data when conducted for 
periods of at least one calendar week or in 
units of one week. 


PRACTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF RESULTS 
This study shows a significant difference for weekdays and for Saturday and Sunday in the food 
intakes of girls on self-chosen diets. It stresses the need of considering no less than a calendar week 
as the smallest time unit for studies of food consumption or metabolism. 
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Merchandise Testing as a Guide to Consumer 
Buying. By MasBet Taytor GRaGcG in 
collaboration with Nem H. Borpen. Bos- 
ton: Bureau of Business Research, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Harvard 
University, 84 pp., $1 with 50 per cent dis- 
count to teachers. 

This is the first study on the subject of 
standards for consumer goods issued by the 
business department of an American uni- 
versity. The main chapters are devoted to 
evaluation—“The Process of Evaluation,” 
“Evaluation by Analysis Test,” “Evaluation 
by Performance Test,” and “Evaluation in 
Governmental and Industrial Buying.” These 
are followed by a comparison of ‘“‘mandatory” 
and ‘permissive’ standards, a discussion of 
informative labeling, and a discussion of the 
findings as applied to programs of consumer 
guidance. 

The general impression one gets from the 
report is that of a layman worried and bewil- 
dered at finding himself for the first time in the 
maze of technical problems involved in the 
development of specifications for consumer 
goods. The authors have, very humanly, 
become so preoccupied with these technological 
difficulties, which seem to them overwhelming, 
that it has prevented them from coming fully 
to grips with the fundamentals of the problem. 
Most of the report has to do with these tech- 
nological difliculties. 

The report contains next to nothing on the 
standardization of sizes, although lack of 
standard sizes in a single field, that of garments, 
constitutes one of the principal bones of 
contention between stores and their customers. 
Throughout the report the authors confuse a 
particular method of designating grades (A, B, 
C, or ist, 2nd, 3rd) with the fundamental 
nature of specifications. This confusion viti- 
ates much of the report. 


It is a commonplace among engineers who 
have had long experience in standardization 
work that technical difficulties constitute only a 
small part of the problem of developing 
standards, the major part being the human 
factor. Certainly there are few fields in which 
an experienced engineer would attempt to 
forecast just what problems could or could not 
be solved by specifications or standards. Yet 
from a discussion of the technical problems 
involved in drawing specifications for five 
commodities—carpets, blankets, shoes, razor 
blades, and stockings—the authors conclude 
that it is risky for consumers to put faith in 
specifications for the commodities they buy. 

Eight pages are devoted to the experience 
of the federal government with use of purchase 
specifications. Six of these are taken up with 
the difficulties met in writing a specification 
for traffic paint. As a result the conclusion is 
reached that “‘it is not safe to argue by analogy 
when discussing consumer buying problems in 
relation to government buying”! 

On first reading the report, one is at a loss to 
understand apparent lapses and gaps in 
reasoning. After a second, more critical 
reading, however, it leaves one with the impres- 
sion that it is based on four tacit assumptions 
with which few students of the subject will 
agree: (1) that a standard is useless unless it 
gives a perfect result; (2) that a good standard 
must enable one to evaluate the product in 
dollars; (3) that specifications or grading rules 
must divide products into best, second best, 
etc.; (4) that one job of standards is to raise 
the quality of all goods and to drive the lower 
grades off the market. 

In contrast, the chief interest of the five 
national consumer groups with which I am 
most familiar is to know more about the 
serviceability and durability of the things they 
buy. They are not asking that standards be 
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used to interfere with the marketing of any 
product, inexpensive or otherwise. All they 
want is the facts that will help them to judge 
the serviceability of products. They believe 
that this can best be done through standard 
nomenclature, specifications, sizes, and in- 
formative labeling. Their program amounts to 
the use of standards as a form of language to 
enable manufacturers and retailers the better 
to tell them the truth about the merchandise 
they buy. 

The report would have benefited by a clear, 
simple statement of what consumers are 
demanding. 

The objection that the authors make again 
and again, namely, that technical difficulties 
preclude the possibility of adequate workable 
standards for consumer goods, has nearly 
always been encountered by engineers in the 
development of industrial standards. A gen- 
eration ago when the Navy announced that it 
was going to buy steel on specifications, the 
steel industry was certain that it could not be 
done. Now no large consumer would think of 
buying such steels in any other way. “It 
can’t be done, but here it is,”” was the slogan of 
the engineering corps during the war. 

The Harvard Business School and the 
authors have performed a service in introduc- 
ing the universities into the field by bringing 
out this study. May it be but the first of 
many such studies!—P. G. AGNEw, American 
Standards Association, New York City. 


The Chemistry of the Amino Acids and Proteins. 
Edited by Cart L. A. Scumipr. Spring- 
field, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 
1938, 1031 pp., $7.50. 

A comprehensive source book the material 
for which has been assembled from the widely 
scattered literature by specialists in the various 
parts of the field. References to original 
sources are listed at the end of each chapter, 
and there are indexes of authors and subjects. 


Money to Burn: What the Great American 
Philanthropic Foundations Do with Their 
Money. By Horace Coon. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1938, 352 pp., $3. 
An analysis of the purposes, operations, and 

effect of the gigantic charity trusts established 
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by American millionaires. From a mass of 
reports and other documents published by the 
foundations, from statements by responsible 
officers, and from testimony at congressional 
hearings, the author concludes that, whether 
or not the fact is recognized by the donors and 
administrators, the underlying purpose of the 
trusts is to support the economic system which 
created their wealth. The integrity of their 
administration is found to vary. The ways in 
which the funds’ money is invested and natural 
reluctance to “bite the hand that feeds him” 
would make it practically impossible for a 
beneficiary to publish results seriously hostile 
to that system, even if the officials responsible 
for the grants left him free todoso. While the 
author does not deny the quantity and quality 
of the work accomplished through the founda- 
tions, he considers that at present they are 
dangerously undemocratic in their effect and 
recommends some form of federal control. 


New Directions in Physical Education for the 
Adolescent Girl in High School and College. 
By Rosatinp Cassipy. New York: A. S. 
Barnes and Company, Inc., 1938, 231 pp., 
$2.50. 

This “guide for teachers in cooperative 
curriculum revision” is by the chairman of the 
department of physical education at Mills 
College. Her purpose is to show how physical 
education experiences may be used “for 
orienting the adolescent in her daily living.” 
Part One, entitled “Exploration,” attempts to 
describe the needs of the girl, the philosophy 
of education for democracy, and the present 
tools of physical education; Part Two, entitled 
“Formulation,” discusses the development of a 
physical education program; and Part Three is 
devoted to a bibliography of sources for study. 


Life and Growth. By Attce V. KELIHER. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
Inc., 1938, 245 pp., $1.20. 

Do Adolescents Need Parents? By KATHARINE 
WHITESIDE TayLor. New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, Inc., 1938, 380 pp., 
$2.50. 

Two books prepared for the Commission on 

Human Relations of the Progressive Education 

Association. The first, intended especially 
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for young people of high school and junior 
college age, is “‘based on a collection of hun- 
dreds of questions which young people asked 
and which teachers, parents, and club workers 
helped us to assemble,” and answers “their 
questions in a framework of social relations and 
social values.” The author is well known to 
many home economists as a stimulating con- 
ference leader, especially on the subject of 
family relationships. 

The author of the second book, who is both 
parent and educator, answers the title question 
in the affirmative but suggests (often by the 
case method) ways in which the perplexed 
parent may understand more clearly how he 
can best aid his equally perplexed offspring. 


The Five Sisters: A Study of Child Psychology. 
By Wriuram E. Bratz. New York: William 
Morrow and Company, 1938, 209 pp., $2.50. 
The story of the first three years of the fa- 

mous Dionne Quintuplets told for the ordinary 

layman by the child psychologist who has con- 
trolled their training since they were 9 months 
old. It is a beautifully illustrated, popular 
version of the more technical reports noted on 
page 191 of the JourNAL for March 1938. 


Safe Conduct. By MARGARET FISHBACK. New 
York: Modern Age Books, Inc., 1938, 228 
pp., $0.75. 

A smart, amusing, but on the whole sensible 
discussion of manners and behavior. Intended 
mainly for the modern girl-about-town, it 
occasionally takes for granted situations that 
conservative elders might frown on as sophis- 
ticated. 


Directed Observation in Child Development. By 
FLORENCE JusTIN and M. Eunice SNYDER. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1938, 
165 pp., $1.25. 

The problems offered in this workbook for 
college students are the outgrowth of the au- 
thors’ experience in attempting to arrange di- 
rected observation of nursery school children 
which shall be more than superficial and to 
provide some means of measuring the students’ 
growth during the experience. Thirty-two 
problems are set up, each on a separate, de- 
tachable sheet. About a third of them deal 


with physical and two thirds with behavior 
development. 


Some Factors Affecting Resumplion of Inter- 
rupted Activities by Preschool Children. By 
EveLyN Katz. Minneapolis: The Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1938, 52 pp., $1.50. 
In the foreword to this report, Dr. John E. 

Anderson says: “Basing her investigation of 
the resumption of uncompleted activities on 
the studies carried out by Lewin and his stu- 
dents, particularly Ovsiankina, Miss Katz 
worked out an experiment, with a homogeneous 
group of children as subjects, through which 
she has been able to make several additions to 
our knowledge of ‘tension systems’ and their 
relation to overt behavior.” 


Relationships Between Young Sisters as Revealed 
in Their Overt Responses. By MARGARET B. 
McFarianp. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1938, 230 pp., $3.50. 

In her analysis of data from observations and 
records of pairs of sisters, the author has con- 
sidered the types of activities (social, parallel, 
individual) in which the sisters engage, pre- 
senting not only statistical data but also first- 
hand material from the records as an aid to 
interpretation of the findings. The method 
worked out for the study is a new one, and it 
is the hope of those directing the work that 
more studies of this type may strengthen our 
present basis for child guidance procedures. 


Social Arts Workbook. By Camis C. HEGGIE 
and MABEL LiLjyepAHL. Pasadena, Calif.: 
Jackson Printing Co., 1938, 58 pp., $0.50. 
“This book presents in brief form the impor- 

tant points of every day manners and the art 

of entertaining. It suggests methods of class 
presentation,” with questions, suggestions for 
home activities, and references for each topic. 

The authors are on the home economics staff 

of the John Marshall High School, Los Angeles. 


The Preparation and In-Service Training of 
College Teachers. Compiled and edited by 
Witram S. Gray. Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1938, 230 pp., $2. 

The tenth annual volume in the Proceedings 
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of the Institute for Administrative Officers of 
Higher Institutions. The topic was selected 
because of the insistent demand for the better 
preparation of college teachers; and attention 
was especially directed to current conceptions 
of college education, recent changes in the 
organization and content of the college pro- 
gram, the qualifications for successful teachers 
in institutions of different types, the recruit- 
ment of college teachers, and present methods 
for increasing their efficiency while in service. 
Besides a summary statement the volume in- 
cludes discussions of 15 special topics by educa- 
tional leaders. 


Public Personnel Problems from the Stand point 
of the Operating Officer. By Lewis MERIAM. 
Washington, D. C.: The Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1938, 440 pp., $3. 

The chairman of the Institute for Govern- 
ment Research at the Brookings Institution 
devotes the present volume mainly to the opera- 
tion of personnel administration in public agen- 
cies rather than to its control or development, 
including in this field both the work of spe- 
cialized personnel officers within an organiza- 
tion and the “day-to-day and possibly even 
minute-to-minute relationships between an 
employee and his immediate supervisor.” 
Many of the topics discussed concern private 
as well as public employment, and those dealing 
mainly with government positions are of value 
to anyone interested in improving public 
service. 


Vocations in Fiction: An Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy. Compiled by Mary Resecca Liv- 
GENFELTER. Second edition. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1938, 99 pp., 
$1.25. 

Vocations in Short Stories. By VERA ELEANOR 
Morcan. Chicago: American Library As- 
sociation, 1938, 47 pp., $0.50. 

Prepared for use in vocational guidance of 
young people, these lists suggest readings about 
different occupations arranged in alphabetical 
order from actor to writer and zoologist. In 
the list of books, “Homemaker” includes two 
titles, in short stories, three; but there are vari- 
ous other classifications of interest in connection 
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with careers open to students of home eco- 
nomics. The list of short stories is a pre- 
liminary, tentative one. 


Objectives and Problems of Vocational Education. 
Edited by Epwin A. Lee. Second edition. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1938, 476 pp., $3.50. 

“This symposium contributed by well-known 
authorities on vocational education gives a 
complete discussion of the subject since the 
passage of the Smith-Hughes Act for Vocational 
Education and offers constructive suggestions 
for future developments. In the new edition 
the material has been revised and brought up 
to date, and new contributions have been added 
by outstanding men in the field.” The first 
edition appeared in 1928. 


Sue Barton, Visiting Nurse. By HELEN Dore 
Boytston. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1938, 244 pp., $2. 

The remarkably attractive, capable, ambi- 
tious, and amusing young girl whose adventures 
as student and hospital nurse have already been 
told (see Journat for December 1936 and 
February 1938) here figures as a visiting nurse 
attached to the Henry Street Settlement in 
New York City. 


Public Speaking for Women. By J. V. Gar- 
LAND. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1938, 315 pp., $2.50. 

A teacher of public speaking at Colgate Uni- 
versity gives advice on making public speeches 
of 17 different kinds (introduction, welcome, 
dedication, nomination, book reviews, for 
example) with illustrations drawn from 
speeches by nationally known persons. 


Horace Mann at Antioch. By Joy Etmer 
MorcGan. Washington, D. C.: The Horace 
Mann Centennial Fund, National Education 
Association, 1938, 608 pp., $2. 

“Studies in personality and higher education; 
including Horace Mann’s address, demands of 
the age on colleges; his dedicatory and inau- 
gural address; his baccalaureate addresses; two 
Antioch sermons; and other material relating 
to his life.” 


= 
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ABSTRACTS 


FAMILY ECONOMICS 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Family Economics, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Worker’s stake in a health program, J. Rocue. 
Am. Labor Legis. Rev. 28, No. 3 (Sept. 1938) 
pp. 125-130. 

Wage earners and their families have a 
heavier stake in the national health program 
than any other single group, in view of both 
present unmet needs and of benefits which 
would result from the proposed improvements 
in health and medical services. In the provi- 
sion of more adequate general public health 
services, of better care for mothers and babies 
and children, of more adequate hospital facili- 
ties, the worker and his family will share. In 
the plans for general medical care for the entire 
population and for compensation of wage loss 
during illness, the health and welfare of the 
worker will be advanced. 


Your money’s worth, D. D. McKean. Forum 

100, No. 4 (Oct. 1938) pp. 197-202. 

There can be no question that the consumers 
of the United States have been defrauded of 
billions of dollars in the purchase of defective, 
useless, even harmful goods, and in the pay- 
ment of prices which have been inflated by 
advertising and kept up by trade agreements. 
Many publications, such as Consumers’ Guide 
and Consumers Defender, make testing results 
available for certain consumer goods. Testing 
of all consumer goods on the market is a gi- 
gantic, hopeless task, particularly that of un- 
branded goods. The consumer must learn to 
exercise a reasonable discretion in buying and 
must learn of what to beware. Consumers may 
preserve control over the quality and price of 
some of the goods they purchase by buying co- 
operatively. The government can also extend 
many protections to consumers, such as require- 
ment of honest labeling and restrictions on 
advertising and sales in interstate commerce. 


The misuse of statistics, J. B. ConEN. J. Am. 
Statist. Assocn. 33, No. 204 (Dec. 1938) 
pp. 657-674. 

Numerous instances of the misuse, mis- 


interpretation, and perversion of statistics are 
apparent to one alert for them. For example, 
in June 1938 one newspaper column heading 
read: “Electric output in seasonal rise” and 
another, “Power output off 10.6% from 1937 
figures”; this apparent contradiction involving 
misuse escaped general detection. A common 
error in statistical investigation is the selection 
of a sample which is not a representative cross 
section of the whole and therefore will not 
accurately depict it. This was impressed upon 
the public in the Literary Digest poll fiasco at 
the time of the 1936 presidential election. An 
example of how one may support either side of 
a controversy by varying the classification of 
data is found in the perennial dispute over the 
status of the middle class; this may be shown 
to be increasing or decreasing according to what 
groups are excluded. Errors of comparison 
may arise because of neglect of changes in 
population or price levels or other miscellaneous 
factors. Often a percentage is calculated in- 
correctly or an incorrect base is used. The 
arbitrary selection of a base period most suit- 
able to the purpose at hand has become a 
common method of distortion. Democrats 
have claimed economic progress under the 
Roosevelt administration by comparing 1936 
figures and indices with January or March 1933 
(“culmination of that era of great fear’’) data, 
and Republicans have publicized the increase 
in the cost of living under the New Deal by 
comparing July 1936 retail prices with the 
panic price level of March 1933. 


Occupations of sons and daughters of Missis- 
sippi cotton farmers, D. Dickins. Miss. 
State Coll. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. No. 318 
(1937) 132 pp. 

In 1930 cotton was grown on 92 per cent 
of the 312,663 farms in Mississippi. The 
occupational situation of sons and daughters 
of cotton farmers in 5 counties is presented in 
this study. Of 1,567 children, 19 to 34 years 
of age, of 500 families (250 owners and 250 
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tenants), 63.3 per cent were engaged in farming, 
7.5 per cent in part-time farming, 25.1 per 
cent in nonfarm occupations, 3.3 per cent were 
students, and 0.8 per cent were incapacitated. 
The proportion of sons and daughters engaged 
in the various types of work differed very little. 
The majority of the sons engaged in farming 
were farm operators, but only 7 per cent were 
landowners. Nearly half of the sons engaged 
in nonfarm pursuits were unskilled or semi- 
skilled laborers; 25 per cent were managers, 
clerks, and kindred workers; only 7 per cent 
were independent businessmen. Outstanding 
among the factors seemingly responsible for the 
occupational situation were age, limited formal 
education, and the land tenure of parents. 


Effect of minimum wage on women’s earnings 
in Rhode Island. Mthly. Labor Rev. 47, 
No. 3 (Sept. 1938) pp. 551-555. 

Minimum wage orders have had the effect 
of raising the wage rates of many women and 
minors in the three industries in Rhode Island 
in which such orders have become operative, 
but the minimum wage has not become the 
maximum, nor have women been replaced by 
men in consequence thereof. Men, although 
not covered by the orders, have apparently 
benefited also, the percentage receiving less 
than the minimum set for women being greatly 
reduced. These conclusions were reached by 
the State Department of Labor after surveys 
of the wages before and after the orders went 
into effect in the jewelry-manufacturing in- 
dustries, the wearing-apparel and allied indus- 
tries, and the laundry and dry-cleaning 
industries. 


Changes in family expenditures in the post-war 
period, F. M. Witttams. Mthly. Labor Rev. 
47, No. 5 (Nov. 1938) pp. 967-979. 

Marked changes in consumption habits of 
the American people since the World War are 
indicated by a comparison of the results of 
the 1934-36 survey of the incomes and expendi- 
tures of wage earners and clerical workers in 
the United States with the results of the similar 
survey made in 1917-19 by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Expenditures of families 
with incomes from $1,200 to $1,500 in the two 
periods indicate lower average amounts spent 
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for clothing and higher average amounts spent 
for housing (including fuel, light, and refriger- 
ation) and for miscellaneous items in 1934-36. 
Expenditures for furnishings and equipment 
varied over a wide range; they were higher in 
the later period in 12 of the 35 cities. In 
11 cities where average food expenditures were 
higher in 1934-36, the difference in no case 
amounted to more than 5 per cent. The food 
consumption of employed workers at present 
is much nearer the diets recommended by 
nutrition specialists than were the diets of 
families at approximately the same general 
economic level in 1917-19. 


The propensity to consume, E. W. GILBoy. 
Quart. J. Econ. 53, No. 1 (Nov. 1938) pp. 
120-140. 

The income-expenditure relationship differs 
according to level of incomes, place, occupation, 
and degree of urbanization for those families 
investigated in the Consumer Purchases Study. 
As income rises, the elastic items of expenditure 
in the budget tend to increase in number and 
degree, and the elasticity of savings decreases. 
There is a clearly marked difference between 
income-expenditure elasticity in farm and non- 
farm families. For incomes of $2,500 to $10,- 
000, expenditure on a number of items increases 
faster than income, and elasticity of total 
expenditure is not much below unity. It is 
highly questionable whether there is any funda- 
mental psychology in our present economy 
which will lead the individual to save, when 
government tends more and more to guarantee 
his security against old age, unemployment, and 
other economic risks and when the power of 
modern business is concentrated on urging him 
to spend. 


Standards of living in the Great Lake Cut-Over 
Area, C. P. Loomis, J. L. Lister, and D. M. 
Davipson, Jr. U.S. Dept. Agr. Soc. Re- 
search Rept. No. 13 (Sept. 1938) 63 pp. 
This report portrays the living conditions of 

rural families in 1935 in certain counties of the 

three Great Lake States. For the 850 open- 
country farm families, the average total value 
of family living was $1,031, of which 59 per 
cent was purchased; whereas for the 122 village 
nonfarm families the total value was $851, of 
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which 88 per cent was purchased. Open- 
country families devoted 43 per cent of the 
total value of living to food; the village families 
only 36 per cent. Open-country families al- 
located 26 per cent of the total value of living 
to housing and maintenance; 8 per cent to 
clothing; 4 per cent to health, births, and 
deaths; 3 per cent to advancement; 9 per cent 
to automobiles; and 7 per cent to incidentals 
and other expenditures. Village families al- 
located 28 per cent of the total value of living 
to housing and maintenance; 10 per cent to 
clothing; 5 per cent to health, births, and 
deaths; 4 per cent to advancement; 8 per cent 
to automobiles; and 9 per cent to incidentals 
and other expenditures. The larger the size of 
family, the greater the total value of living. 
In both open country and villages, families 
with fewer than 5 members made up 69 and 
81 per cent, respectively, of the groups studied. 
The larger the farm operated by the open- 
country families, the greater the total value of 
living. 


Standards of living in an Indian-Mexican vil- 
lage and on a reclamation project, C. P. 
Loomis and O. E. Leonarp. U. S. Dept. 
Agr. Soc. Research Rept. No. 14 (Aug. 1938) 
49 pp. 

Level of living studies are reported for two 
very dissimilar types of communities—37 fam- 
ilies in a Mexican village whose culture prob- 
ably extends back a thousand years and 65 
families living on a reclamation project estab- 
lished about a decade ago. The average value 
of living for the 37 families in the Mexican 
village was $347, 85 per cent of which was 
allocated for food, housing and household 
operation, and clothing. The average value of 
living for the 65 project families was $2,843, 
30 per cent of which was allocated for food, 
25 per cent for housing and operation, and 8 per 
cent for clothing. Families in the Mexican 
village had an average of 5.3 members, living 
in a two-room dwelling whose replacement 
value was $166. The Tule Lake project fam- 
ilies averaged 3.9 persons, living in a house that 
averaged 4.5 rooms in size and had a replace- 
ment value of $1,794. 
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Trends in the employment of women, 1928-36, 
M. E. Piwceon. U. S. Dept. Labor, 
Women’s Bur. Bull. No. 159 (1938) 48 pp. 
Trends in numbers of women employed and 

in the proportions of women and men among 
the workers vary widely from industry to 
industry and from state to state. In the manu- 
facturing industries employment of both sexes 
has tended to increase since the depression low, 
in some cases markedly. Though it has not 
always reached the 1930 level, in some instances 
it has surpassed even the high point of 1929. 
In a few industries employment has continued 
to decline. In the nonmanufacturing groups 
such declines or small advances have been 
usual. In 1936 and the years immediately 
preceding, the proportion of women among the 
employed was higher than in 1930, though 
women formed a smaller proportion in some of 
the textile and food industries which have been 
among the largest employers of women. 


The effect of minimum-wage determinations 
in service industries. U. S. Dept. Labor, 
Women’s Bur. Bull. No. 166 (1938) 44 pp. 
No other state has put a minimum wage law 

into effect under such adverse business condi- 

tions as those present when New York passed 

its first wage law and its laundry order in 1933, 

and no other wage order has been issued when 

such fundamental equipment and commercial 
readjustments were being made in an industry 
as were occurring in dry cleaning when Ohio 
made mandatory its order for that industry in 

1935. The appraisal of the effect of these two 

regulations in these two states shows conclu- 

sively that rightly framed minimum wage 
legislation for women does not interfere with 
equal opportunity to work but does interfere 
with the unsocial tendency to oppress women 
workers at the expense of the welfare of the 
state. Minimum wage orders on service indus- 
tries raise very materially the level of rates 
paid to women workers and cause material 
increases in their total earnings. They do 
not cause any substitution of men for women 
or decrease the total numbers of women em- 
ployed. 

M. Y. P. 
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HOUSING 


HOUSING AND THE HOUSE 


Precast concrete joists make attractive ceiling 
in exhibition house. Am. Builder 60, No. 
11 (Nov. 1938) p. 70. 

Concrete joists are now produced by an in- 
creasing number of manufacturers. The 
“Little Concrete House on Walnut Street,’ 
Philadelphia, exhibited by cement manufac- 
turers, illustrates the decorative use of concrete 
joists. The joists are freely exposed in the 
ceilings, which are painted in two or more tones, 
making the joists stand out in bold relief. To 
make them smooth, they are cast in plywood or 
sheet steel forms. 


Opportunities and responsibilities of the health 
officer in connection with the federal housing 
acts, C.-E. A. Winstow. Am. J. Pub. 
Health 28, No. 11 (Nov. 1938) pp. 1269- 
1276. 

The great need of American communities 
today is sanitary architecture in dwellings and 
sanitary supervision in their management. It 
is the U. S. Housing Authority which will be 
concerned with low-cost housing; and it is the 
program of this agency which is of most vital 
concern to the health officer. Congress has 
authorized the Authority to lend 800 million 
dollars during its first 3 years. The Act re- 
quires the elimination by demolition, con- 
demnation, and effective closing, or the com- 
pulsory repair or improvement of an unsafe 
or insanitary dwelling unit in the locality for 
every new dwelling unit in a housing project. 
There are 5 points of the housing program at 
which the influence of the health officer should 
be of prime importance: (1) in the improvement 
of existing housing and the prevention of its 
fast deterioration; (2) in slum clearance projects 
where health departments should be the final 
authority as to which slums are most suited for 
clearance; (3) in the planning of the new public 
housing projects to replace the slums; (4) in 
the board of review for tenant selection and 
regulation of occupancy; (5) in the integration 
of public and private housing enterprises with 
respect to the health needs of the people to be 
served. 


“Pre-Fab” metal buildings go on FSA projects. 
Am, Lumberman 65, No. 3140 (Dec. 3, 1938) 
p. 62. 

The Farm Security Administration has 
ordered 12 complete farm units consisting of 
steel houses—dwelling, barn, chicken house, 
outdoor pantry, and sanitary privy. This is 
the first time that the cost of prefabricated 
metal buildings has been brought down to that 
of buildings made of other materials. It is 
anticipated that the building can be put to- 
gether by the owner with a few helpers. The 
buildings are lightningproof, noncombustible, 
verminproof, and watertight. 


Build model houses in steel area. Bus. Wk., 

No. 478 (Oct. 29, 1938) pp. 35-36. 

A Pennsylvania building firm is constructing 
a group of 300 houses near Clairton, Penn- 
sylvania, for steelworkers of the Carnegie- 
Illinois Company, which is assisting in the 
project. The houses are completed at a rate of 
8 to 10aday. The lumber is delivered to the 
project cut to exact length, and the union 
carpenters use neither rule nor saw on the job. 
Wall studs rest in a channel welded to a steel 
sill. A similar ribbon of steel runs around the 
top of the first floor. Oregon plywood is used 
as sheathing on both sides of the studs. The 
wall shingles are of asbestos and cement. No 
wet plaster or other wet materials are used, so 
that the houses can be occupied as soon as 
completed. On the interior, sheet and strip 
steel are extensively used instead of wood. 
The stairs are made of welded steel strips and 
can be installed in 15 minutes. 


Plans housing at $5-$10 per room. Bus. Wk., 

No. 480 (Nov. 12, 1938) pp. 32-36. 

Gerard B. Lambert, special consultant to the 
Federal Housing Administration, proposes a 
new building plan for families that can pay 
rents of $5 to $10 per room per month. He 
believes that, granted a reasonable return on 
the investment and a high degree of safety, 
ample funds would be available for such hous- 
ing. In addition, some degree of exemption 
from local taxes should be secured. It is 
assumed that the most modern, efficient build- 
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ing methods would be used. With 4 per cent 
interest rate, a 6 per cent return on the invest- 
ment would mean amortization in 28 years. 
The property might then be given to the local 
housing authority as a compensation for a 
reduction or even complete exemption from local 
property taxes. Mr. Lambert is testing out 
his plan in a project which he is financing in 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


Houses that grow. Fed. Home Loan Bank 
Rev. 5, No. 2 (Nov. 1938) pp. 42-43. 
Building to meet immediate needs and later 

meeting the demands of expanding family 

requirements by additions to the original struc- 
ture has long been a common practice. Along 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland and in New 

England, particularly on Cape Cod, houses 

that were built a section at a time are a familiar 

and charming sight. This is an efficient and 
economical method if the house is originally 
planned with the changes in mind. One way 
is to plan large double-purpose rooms, such as 
combined living and dining room, or study and 
bedroom, which later can be used for one pur- 
pose only as the house is added to. In the end 
this is more economical than extensive altera- 
tions in order to enlarge rooms. The Federal 

Home Building Service Plan has developed 

several plans for houses that “grow grace- 

fully.” 


Building materials and structures, H. L. 
Wuittemore and A. H. Stanc. Natl. Bur. 
Standards, Report BMS2, U. S. Dept. 
Commerce (Aug. 10, 1938) 18 pp. 

This report deals with methods of deter- 
mining the structural properties of low-cost 
house constructions rather than with the ap- 
proval of specific materials or method of 
construction. Descriptions are given of tests 
used by the Bureau for walls, partitions, floors, 
and roofs of low-cost houses and apartment 
buildings. Factors measured are strength, 
stiffness, and resistance to abuse. It is hoped 
that such performance tests may find their way 
into building codes to replace the present re- 
quirements. Adequate, nationally accepted 
performance requirements would facilitate the 
rapid development of new, better, and cheaper 
methods of construction. 
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Building materials and structures, D. A. JEs- 
sup, S. G. WEISSBERG, and C. G. WEBER. 
Natl. Bur. Standards, Report BMS4, U. S. 
Dept. Commerce (Oct. 11, 1938) 7 pp. 
Accelerated aging is used to test fiber build- 

ing boards. The aging treatment includes 
cycles of wetting, drying, freezing, and heating 
in dry air, and the stability is judged by 
changes in physical and chemical properties. 
The properties most affected by aging are water 
absorption, nail-holding power, flexural 
strength, and permeability to air. Of the 
boards tested by subjection to the aging cycles 
for a total of 300 hours, only two showed 
serious loss of strength and other desirable 
properties. 


Small Home Builders’ Year Book, 1938-1939. 
Natl. Small Homes Bur., Inc., 572 Madison 
Ave., New York City, 64 pp. 

A manual published as a co-operative effort 
by the building industry to tell the prospective 
homeowner the story of what it means to 
create a complete home. Designs and details 
are given for the construction of houses costing 
up to $7,500; the National Housing Act is ex- 
plained; and information is given regarding the 
services of loan associations, architects, build- 
ers, material dealers, and realtors. 


Labor’s program for better housing. Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Publ. No. 22 (Oct. 1938) 27 pp. 
The only remedy for American labor’s 

housing headaches is a large-scale, low-rent 

housing program financed and subsidized by 
the government—a program like that of the 

U. S. Housing Authority. Besides providing 

homes for low-income groups this will provide 

employment for jobless workers. Since re- 
sponsibility rests with local housing authorities, 
local trade unions must keep a watchful eye 
over each stage in the development of a build- 
ing project. The C.I.O. stands for a housing 


law in every state, a housing authority in every 
city and town, and at least one labor repre- 
sentative on every housing authority. Labor 
must insist on an adequate number of paid 
workers on every housing authority. For 
building projects the ideal location is low-cost 
land. Most present slum sections should be 
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avoided. Slum demolition is favored by bank- 
ing and real-estate interests because it helps 
them to preserve the building shortage. Slum 
repair is of the utmost importance, and the 
simplest way to obtain it is to enforce the 
building codes. Without local tax exemption 
rentals cannot reach the low levels desired. 
Local trade unions can be of great influence in 
assuring low rentals. They should also be 
active in matters of tenant selection and man- 
agement of the property. The C.I.0. Com- 
mittee on Housing will assist local trade unions 
in their work. Local Industrial Union Coun- 
cils active in such projects should co-operate 
closely with the C.I.0. unemployment com- 
mittees and with all W.P.A. workers and un- 
employed workers. Each Council and its 
affiliated locals should also co-operate closely 
in housing matters with Labor’s Non-Partisan 
League. State Industrial Union Councils can 
play an active part in securing adequate state 
housing legislation. 


HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT AND MANAGEMENT 


Gas vs. electric. Bus. Wk., No. 478 (Oct. 29, 

1938) p. 32. 

The competition between the gas and electric 
industries has recently entered a very active 
phase, and this time the struggle is over ranges. 
The American Gas Association has marked out 
a set of 21 specifications, and ranges which 
meet these specifications are given a Seal of 
Certified Performance. The result has been a 
speeding up of sales. To meet the competi- 
tion, the Electric Institute of Washington, 
D. C., has launched a newspaper campaign 
claiming that electric ranges not only meet but 
surpass the 21 specifications for gas ranges. 
In addition to a vigorous advertising campaign, 
the American Gas Association has responded 
by making its 21 specifications still stricter. 
The importance which the gas industry at- 
taches to this campaign is due to the fact that 
the cooking load, which is the foundation of the 
industry, has been decreasing because of wider 
use of electric ranges and the greater efficiency 
of gas ranges, and because people cook less. 


Influence of utensils on heat transfer from range 
units, W. G. SHort. Elec. Eng. 57, No. 11 
(Nov. 1938) pp. 449-452, 
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Careful tests were conducted with black- 
bottomed aluminum, black-bottomed enamel, 
bright-bottomed aluminum, stainless steel, 
white enamel, and glass cooking utensils. 
They showed differences in over-all efficiencies 
as great as 24 per cent. Intimate contact be- 
tween the bottom of the cooking utensil and 
the top of the range unit is essential for effi- 
ciency, and the bottom of the cooking vessel 
must be flat, not warped. With units oper- 
ating on intermediate and low positions of the 
range switch, utensils specially designed to 
absorb energy through radiation and conduc- 
tion do not show transfer efficiencies much 
greater than those which absorb energy largely 
by conduction alone. 


A guide for choosing a washer, B. M. Rowe. 
Farmer’s Wife Mag. (Oct. 1938) pp. 28, 31. 
Buy from a reliable manufacturer through a 

dealer equipped to give service. All moving 

parts of the motor should be enclosed; it should 
be easily accessible for oiling and repairs, 
with a minimum of noise and vibration. In 
gasoline motors the exhaust pipe should pref- 
erably lead through the outside wall. An 
electric motor must be insulated from metal 
parts of the washer, with provision for ground- 
ing. Look for a firm construction. Adjust- 
able legs raise or lower the washer to the proper 
height for the user. At least one leg should be 
adjustable so that the washer will stand level 
on an uneven floor. There should be no sup- 
porting screws or rivets inside the tub, or at 
least as few as possible if the legs are fastened 
to the tub itself. Strong legs are extremely 
important; they may be made of cast metal or 
deeply channeled metal, and provided with 
casters which lock when in position. Porcelain 
enamel lining of the tub will chip from hard 
blows; cast aluminum will not chip and holds 
the heat well. The 6 to 7 pound size is not too 
big for the average family. The drain should be 
so placed that no tipping is needed for draining 
and so constructed that buttons or lint do not 
get caughtinit. In the washing unit the action 
should be such that there is a minimum of 
direct rubbing of clothes against the moving 
parts. The clothes should be thrown to the 
top, where the water is cleanest, with no 
tangling of small articles and no “packing” 
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of sheets. In wringers gears must be enclosed 
with no oil dripping and with reversible drains 
that have no sharp edges and are easily cleaned. 
One hard and one soft roll are good. An easily 
accessible safety release is important, with 
complete and instant release at touch. Spin- 
ners which remove water efficiently by centrif- 
ugal force are found on higher priced washers. 
Check on amount of vibration. Look for 
easily manipulated controls. For heavy duty 
it pays to buy at least a medium-priced washer, 
providing the extra cost goes into structural 
features. 


The probable life of our oil supply, A. T. 
SHurick. Gas Age 82, No. 8 (Oct. 13, 1938) 
pp. 43-48+. 

The probable life of the oil reserve is of 
major importance to producers and consumers. 
Equally authoritative estimates vary from 5 to 
25 years. A thorough statistical study of the 
history of oil production in the main producing 
states indicates that the peak production will 
be reached in the early 1940’s and will be fol- 
lowed by a sharp decline. Shortage of gaso- 
line will begin as soon as the production of the 
less profitable fuel oil is discontinued. The 


higher-priced domestic heating oils will be 
among the last to disappear. 


Customers write their own choice, G. H. 
Watson. Gas Age 82, No. 11 (Nov. 24, 
1938) p. 21. 

Advantages of gas ranges over electric ranges 
were brought out in a question-and-answer 
contest which was set up by a Birmingham 
(Alabama) gas company and which brought out 
the following points: Heat on a gas range is 
controllable at any stage. Gas burners, asa 
rule, are small and do not catch crumbs as 
easily as electric elements. Gas ranges are 
simpler in construction than electric ranges. 
Gas heats more quickly and gives off theamount 
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of moisture needed in cooking. Gas ranges 
last longer and are cheaper to maintain. 
Because more gas ranges are sold, the unit cost 
is less. 


Winter windows. House & Garden 74, No. 6 

(Dec. 1938) pp. 66-67. 

In one respect houses of 40 years ago were 
better equipped than those built today: they 
were commonly supplied with winter windows. 
Weather stripping cannot take the place of 
insulation, and through glass panes much heat 
is lost. Tests at the University of Wisconsin 
showed that in that climate winter windows 
may pay for themselves in less than two heat- 
ing seasons. Calculations carried out in con- 
nection with the heating of a Boston residence 
showed that each square foot of double glazing 
saved from 1.04 to 1.69 gallons of oil. As the 
house had 500 square feet of glass, the saving in 
oil per year was from 720 to 845 gallons. 
Another strong argument for double glazing is 
that condensation on cold windowpanes robs 
the room atmosphere of moisture. 


The Willamette Valley farm kitchen, M. 
Witson. Oreg. State Coll. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Bull. 356 (Aug. 1938) 82 pp. 

The purpose of the investigation here re- 
ported was to determine the equipment, ar- 
rangement, and minimum dimensions of 
kitchens that make adequate provision for the 
needs of Willamette Valley farm families. 
Detailed studies and recommendations were 
made regarding the sink center, the mixing 
center, the stove center, the draft cooler, the 
mechanical refrigerator, the meal table, and the 
utility table. Four different floor plans were 
developed. It was estimated that in the case 
of one commonly used floor plan, 162 miles of 
walking would be needed to do the work re- 
quired in one year. 

M. C. H. 


The new restaurant story, Horwatu & Hor- 
WATH. Am. Restaurant Mag. 21, No. 11 
(Nov. 1938) pp. 38-39, 66. 

In a survey of 105 restaurants in various 
parts of the United States, the results have 
shown that the typical restaurant made a 
profit of 4.4 per cent of sales in the first 6 
months of 1938; 72 per cent of the restaurants 
showed profit; self-service was more profitable 
than table service; medium-sized restaurants 
reported a greater profit than the larger ones; 
restaurants less than 5 years old showed the 
highest profits. The cost of food sold varied 
from 40 to 50 per cent, salaries and wages from 
25 to 30 per cent. 


Personnel records of today—personal rec- 
ords—a matter of accurate accounting, E. 
CALDWELL. Factory Mgt. & Maintenance 
96, No. 9 (Sept. 1938) pp. 53-60. 

Personnel records are necessary: (1) to 
justify actions that may be challenged before 
the national or state labor boards; (2) to explain 
and justify actions with local unions or plant 
grievance committees; (3) to assist in com- 
pliance with the Welsh-Healy Act in case gov- 
ernment contracts are accepted by the plant; 
(4) to supply accurate information for per- 
sonnel control on the part of the management; 
(5) to avoid injustice to employees. All per- 
sonnel records are subject to periodic audit by: 
the company’s certified public accountant, the 
internal revenue officials for federal income 
tax, the state tax commission for state income 
tax, the insurance company carrying com- 
pensation, the Industrial Commission Auditors 
for Unemployment Reserve, the Social Se- 
curity Board auditors for federal old age pen- 
sion and unemployment tax, the National 
Labor Relations Board, the Department of 
Labor in connection with the Welsh-Healy 
Act, and the management itself. The types of 
records necessary are: individual employee 
records prepared at the time of hiring and rec- 
ords of the company personnel at large. These 
are used for regularly recurring data, for ir- 
regularly recurring data, and at suspense or 
termination of employment. 
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How to apply Rentschlerizing, H. S. Broap- 
BENT. Food Ind. 10, No. 6 (June 1938) 
pp. 327, 364. 

Rentschlerizing is a new method of killing 
mold and bacteria by ultraviolet radiation. It 
is used on a commercial scale in meat, baking, 
beverage, dairy, preserving, fresh fruit and veg- 
etable, and frozen fruit industries and wherever 
it is desirable to kill mold or bacteria in a con- 
fined space. Its use is particularly significant 
in meat storage. Higher refrigerating tem- 
peratures may be used; the loss of weight from 
shrinkage is reduced; and the darkening of the 
cut surfaces of meat is delayed. Bakers use it 
particularly in the cooling process of fruitcakes 
from the moment they leave the oven until 


they are packaged. 


Putting spice flavoring under control, A. 
Fonyo. Food Ind. 10, No. 8 (Aug. 1938) 
pp. 426-427. 

Types of flavoring are fruit, seed, root, 
flower, and herb. The seasoning constituents 
of the spices are transferred from an insoluble, 
fibrous, and often contaminated carrier to a 
soluble and complementary taste-imparting 
one. There is now a working standard for 
each spice so that the finished flavoring mixture 
carries a known and standardized strength or 
seasoning power. 


Frozen foods cabinet directory. Food Ind. 10, 

No. 9 (Sept. 1938) pp. 531-533. 

A partially illustrated directory of frozen 
food cabinets now available, including those 
designed especially for institutional use. The 
information given includes name of manu- 
facturer, model, dimensions, capacity, ship- 
ping weight, temperature range, automatic 
temperature control, type of refrigeration, 
refrigerant, type of cooking surface, horsepower 
of motor, kilowatt consumption per hour, con- 
struction and finish of cabinet, type and thick- 
ness of insulation. 


How to select and train cashiers, J. O. DAHL. 
Hotel Mgt. 34, No. 3 (Sept. 1938) p. 39. 
The points to be considered in the selection of 
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a cashier are: size, age, health, experience, 
education, speech, family history, memory, 
morals, personality, mannerisms, and dress. 
Training should include a discussion of and 
knowledge concerning: schedules, uniforms, 
co-operation, making change, tipping, issuing 
checks, banking, telephone calls, charging, and 
sanitation. [Accompanying the article is a 
photographic chart showing points to be noted 
“Before Going on Duty.’’} 


Hotel cleaning problems, T. S. Birarr. Hotel 
Mthly. 46, No. 547 (Oct. 1938) pp. 40-43. 
A comprehensive discussion of cleaning 

materials and the uses of each, stressing the 
importance of the right cleaner for walls, floors, 
and marble and tile surfaces. The article gives 
the hospital committee’s report on cleaning 
materials in regard to function, product, thor- 
oughness, safety, and economy. A _ recom- 
mended mopping method and cleaning hints are 
given for painted surfaces and floors. 


The dietitian in state institutions, F. PETERS. 
J. Am. Dietetic Assocn. 14, No. 9 (Nov. 
1938) pp. 681-685. 

Pennsylvania has in its Department of Wel- 


fare a Bureau of Institution Management which 
includes a consulting architect, engineer, agri- 
culturist, nurse, and dietitian. The Bureau 
members conduct studies, make recommenda- 
tions in their special fields, and maintain a 
close working relationship with the Bureau of 
Mental Health and the Accounting Division 
of the Department of Welfare. State, county, 
and city institutions offer a wide field of oppor- 
tunity for the woman with special training as 
a dietitian. 


Budgeting the student’s food dollar in a co- 
operative residence hall system, F. W. 
GLEISER and G. M. SEVERANCE. J. Am. 
Dietetic Assocn. 14, No. 9 (Nov. 1938) pp. 
692-696. 

Five control methods have been used which 
have made possible an annual surplus when a 
deficit seemed indicated. These are: (1) a 
budget carefully planned on a quarterly basis; 
(2) a food budget based on dietary needs of the 
students, using Hawley’s method of calculating 
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energy, protein, calcium, phosphorus, and iron 
in the diet; (3) a daily and weekly per capita 
meat cost budget; (4) daily food cost records 
and record of food cost to date for the month 
and for the quarter; (5) assembly on trays in 
the storeroom of all ingredients for each recipe 
before issuance to the kitchen. Tables are 
given of the meat expenditure budget and food 
cost sheet. It is stated that better meals have 
been secured, needless waste has been elim- 
inated, and financial worries have been les- 
sened. 


The use of metric weights in institution food 
control, M. W. Norrurop and N. D. 
OstErup. J. Am. Dietetic Assocn. 14, No. 9 
(Nov. 1938) pp. 697-704. 

It is reported after 7 years’ work in the use 
of metric weights in the dietary department of 
two county hospitals in Seattle that this sys- 
tem has definite advantages. Dial scales with 
metric dials have been used. Forms have been 
worked out showing standard portions in 
grams of foods served, amounts needed by 
weight for various numbers served, and daily 
kitchen work sheets showing the total amounts 
to be prepared. Recipes have been translated 
into the metric system. In order to utilize the 
simplicity of the decimal system to increase or 
decrease recipes, 10 kg. has been adopted as the 
standard yield. Calculations of food values 
are simplified by this method. The system has 
facilitated the distribution of the right quan- 
tities to a number of serving units, and in the 
preparation has helped avoid waste and short- 


age. 


Organization of several dietary departments, 
M. Duntap. J. Am. Dietetic Assocn. 14, 
No. 9 (Nov. 1938) pp. 705-712. 

The dietary departments of 6 hospitals in 
Seattle are compared, similarities and differ- 
ences in each being noted. Four of the hos- 
pitals are affiliated in offering a training course 
for student dietitians. Eight students are 
trained throughout the year and gain a variety 
of experience in the different units. Organiza- 
tion charts are shown, including one of the food 
service of the University of Washington under 
the direction of the School of Home Economics. 
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Three steps in management of personnel, N. 
Gorcas. Modern Hosp. 51, No. 4 (Oct. 
1938) pp. 43-46. 

The author gives job analyses, job ratings, 
and salary scales at the University of Chicago 
Clinic. Included are a job analysis for the 
pantry maid and the rating of the jobs in the 
dietary department with samples of the forms 
used in arriving at the rating scale. It is sug- 
gested that definite salary scales be set with 
periodic increases earned by regular and faith- 
ful employees. 


261 ways to save, M. HinenBuRY. Modern 

Hosp. 51, No. 5 (Nov. 1938) pp. 49-56. 

A check list of economies covering every 
department of the hospital with suggestions 
for curbing extravagance and waste without 
lowering standards. Included are lists cover- 
ing the dietary department, personnel, and 
housekeeping. 


Aims of the lunchroom, M. HEMMERSBAUGH. 
Nation’s Schools 22, No. 2 (Aug. 1938) p. 58. 
The aims of the lunchroom are to provide: 

(1) an agency for feeding children from in- 
digent families; (2) a special center for feeding 
handicapped children; (3) a room or location to 
furnish convenient food service to teachers and 
pupils at noon and on special occasions; (4) a 
place for training children in good food habits. 
The fundamental principles around which the 
aims are built are: to give the best and greatest 
quantity of food possible, toaid pupils in daily 
practice of good health habits, and to give long- 
range training to pupils in the selection of 
food. Effective psychology, such as featuring 
tray combinations at lower prices and certain 
resale foods at higher prices, can play a large 
part in stimulating the sale of these items and 
in training students in good food habits. 


Students solve cafeteria problems, M. Tice. 
Nation’s Schools 22, No. 2 (Aug. 1938) p. 60. 
A student council elected from the different 

classes meets semimonthly in Rufus King 

High School, Milwaukee, to pass on cafeteria 

problems. Some of the results of its work are 

a 10-cent plate lunch, the inclusion of sundaes 

and malted milk on the menu to compete with 
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the corner drugstore, and providing a piano and 
games for the cafeteria to avoid loitering in the 
halls. Conduct has been greatly improved. 


Building health through food, F. L. Hoac. 
Nation’s Schools 22, No. 4 (Oct. 1938) pp. 
54555. 

A comparison is made between the school 
lunches served today and those served in the 
English schools during the early 18th century. 
Representative lunches from 6 schools are 
presented in picture form. Graphs of the 
calories, vitamins, and minerals of these 
lunches show that the children eating them are 
receiving in their lunch alone more of these 
items than the 18th century children received 
in a whole day. 


Cooking in quantity, B. M. Tansit. Nation’s 
Schools 22, No. 4 (Oct. 1938) pp. 56, 58. 
Comments from students show the value of 

the training in quantity cookery required of all 
institution management majors. Time and 
motion studies are utilized for better organiza- 
tion of the work; adequate tools contribute to 
good food production; and preparation and 
waste studies show net yields and give the 
student a guide for the cost of foods and their 
possibilities in the menu. 


Pointers on pay plans, E. N. Hay. Personnel 

J. 17, No. 3 (Sept. 1938) pp. 88-95. 

A good plan of wage and salary adminis- 
tration involves a full and detailed description 
of the job and its necessary mental and phys- 
ical qualifications; the comparative ranking of 
the job; deciding on the wage or salary for 
each grade of job; and learning the efficiency 
of the employee on the job. Also included are 
the answers to 22 related questions given by 8 
men in a panel discussion held under the aus- 
pices of the National Industrial Conference 
Board. 


Unofficial boss, C. S. StocomsBe. Personnel J. 

17, No. 4 (Oct. 1938) pp. 133-139. 

This article is based on The Industrial 
Worker, a recent book by Professor T. North 
Whitehead of Harvard. It points out how, 
by virtue of his strong personality, decided 
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views, or intense motivation, the unofficial 
boss, a person always present in every group of 
workers, very shortly determines the attitude 
of the other workers toward their work and 
toward restriction or maintenance of output. 
It also shows that personnel research pays for 
itself. 


Facts you should know about equipment, 
ALBERT Pick & Co., Inc. Prac. Home 
Econ. 16, No. 10 (Oct. 1938) p. 398. 

Food service equipment receives hard usage. 
Deterioration may be caused by: friction and 
impact; direct contact with intense heat; con- 
tact with food; cleaning action of chemicals 
and abrasives; effects of atmosphere and mois- 
ture; loss of sanitary properties, such as the 
wearing off of tin and silver; mechanical wear 
of constant operation; loss of useful properties, 
as when air begins to leak into a refrigerator. 
Buying substantial equipment is advantageous. 


The cafeteria as applied to the home economics 
group, O. WeBBer. Prac. Home Econ. 16, 
No. 11 (Nov. 1938) pp. 434-436, 456. 
Among the various types of cafeteria layouts 

here discussed are the single straight run 


counter, the multiple counter system, and the 
one which has a series of short steam tables at 
right angles to the tray slide and which is 
suitable where a choice of set-price meals is 


desirable. Illustrations are included and the 
adaptation of the installation to the particular 
situation is stressed. 


Microbe hunters in Washington, J. O. DAHL. 
Restaurant Mgt. 43, No. 5 (Nov. 1938) p. 50. 
Three college-trained experts from the Public 

Health Service each visit 200 establishments 

weekly to check the bacterial count of so-called 

clean dishes and utensils. Drinking glasses 
are wiped with a swab, which is then sealed in 

a sterile tube. Spoons and forks are dropped 

into sterile water, removed, and sealed. The 

temperature of the dish and rinse water is 
checked, the standard for the rinse being 170°F. 

If the bacterial count as ascertained by the 

laboratory exceeds 500, a recheck is made. 

After a third offense an offender is summoned 

to court and fined. 
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Scientific management needs accurate check on 
food sold. School & Coll. Cafeteria 2, No. 

2 (Oct. 1938) pp. 18-22+. 

Cornell University has found it satisfactory 
to use an item-adding and receipt-printing cash 
register. An itemized and totaled receipt is 
very popular with the students. The cash 
register shows three totals: the reorder total, 
which shows the total of reorders of the day; 
the food total, which shows the amount of 
money the cashier must account for; and the 
charge total, which is used for recording the 
employees’ meals. 


Cincinnati University features three types of 
food service, R. Tuomas. School & Coll. 
Cafeteria 2, No. 3 (Nov. 1938) pp. 9-15, 47. 
To keep the tables clear of soiled dishes, the 

cafeteria in the University of Cincinnati makes 

a charge of 2 cents for each tray. The money 

is refunded when the student returns the tray 

and dishes to the rollator. A student is kept 
on the floor to collect all unreturned trays; his 
salary is paid from the unrefunded money. 


Ten cent hot plates, H. Crane. School & 
Coll. Cafeteria 2, No. 3 (Nov. 1938) pp. 
30-31. 

To start good nutrition habits in the children 
of the Los Angeles city school district who have 
only 10 cents for their noon meal, a 10-cent 
plate is featured. These plates furnish well- 
balanced meals and are different every day. 
Candy may be purchased by a pupil only when 
he has more than 10 cents to spend. 


These rural schools maintain close to perfect 
standards, V. WHEELER. School & Coll. 
Cafeteria 2, No. 3 (Nov. 1938) pp. 34-35. 
A lunchroom score card has aroused great 

interest among students, parents, and teachers 

in Jefferson County (Kentucky), and there is 
great competition among the various schools 
to obtain a perfect score of 2000 points. The 
score card includes sanitary conditions, foods, 
attractiveness of room, service, health prac- 
tices in lunchroom, courtesy, and good man- 
ners. Every school has improved since this 
system has been in practice. 

G. A., M. S., and M. bE G. B. 
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Food consumption of children at the National 
Child Research Center, H. N. HANN and 
H. K. Srreperrnc. U. S. Dept. Agr. Circ. 
No. 481 (Aug. 1938) 34 pp. 

Quantitative studies of food consumed by 
children in the National Child Research Center, 
Washington, D. C., were made from 1931 to 
1936 to obtain data on food consumption habits 
and nutritive value of diets of healthy young 
children from 2 to 6 years old. The food the 
children ate in school supplied nearly half their 
daily energy need and more than half of their 
protein, mineral, and vitamin needs. Figures 
on the total energy intakes of the individual 
children in the study emphasize the wide 
differences in food consumption of normal 
children, but the averages are very similar to 
those in previously published studies on well- 
nourished American children. The diets of the 
children were apparently adequate but the 
essential nutrients could have been furnished 
more liberally without increasing the cost if 
the home meals had included more whole- 
grain cereals in place of refined products, more 
iron-rich foods other than muscle meats, and 
less sugar.—L. A. 


Community health education, V. V. DRENCK- 
HAHN. J. Am. Dietetic Assocn. 14, No. 7 
(Sept. 1938) pp. 512-516. 

A knowledge of individuals or groups is vital 
in an effective community program. In de- 
termining community needs in nutrition, 6 
methods of study are considered with examples 
of their use: (1) health examination and medical 
study, (2) research in eating habits of a large 
group, (3) local dietary problems, (4) group 
food habits, (5) questionnaires on individual 
eating habits, (6) questions of individual. The 
community program should be directed toward 
solving the special problems of the locality. 
It is important to make these services educa- 
tional rather than merely remedial.—S. E. S. 


The beginning of a national health program. 
Soc. Service Rev. 12, No. 3 (Sept. 1938) pp. 
508-511. 


Economics Association 


Progress toward a national health program 
was evidenced at the National Health Con- 
ference which met in Washington at the call of 
the Interdepartmental Committee to Co- 
ordinate Health and Welfare. A _ practical 
program was presented by the Technical Com- 
mittee on Medical Care. Experts from the 
Children’s Bureau, the Public Health Service, 
and the Social Security Board recommended 
federal grants-in-aid for maternal and child 
care, expansion of hospital facilities, medical 
care for the medically needy, expansion of the 
federal-state co-operative program under Title 
VI of the Social Security Act. The estimated 
cost would be $850,000,000 a year at the end 
of 10 years. One third of the population in 
the lower income levels is receiving inadequate 
medical services, and the proposed program 
would lay the foundation for a national medical 
care program.—S. E. S. 


Report on progress of the WPA program. 

Works Progress Admin. (June 30, 1938) 147 pp. 

To meet the sudden decline in employment 
in private industry in 1937, the federal govern- 
ment formulated a recovery program providing 
for large increases in public work. It included 
expansion or resumption of programs of the 
W.P.A., P.W.A., C.C.C., N.Y.A., rural re- 
habilitation, as well as additional appropria- 
tions for housing, rural electrification, and 
construction of public buildings. This report 
describes the projects and their accomplish- 
ments.—L. K. A. 


Do we still believe case work is needed in a 
public relief agency? R. REYNOLDs. 
Family 19, No. 6 (Oct. 1938) pp. 171-177. 
Both the client and the taxpayer gain by an 

infiltration of case-work thinking. The worker 

has a real interest in the client’s welfare, in- 
dividualizes his problem, sees that relief is 
given fairly, and musters available community 
resources. All this with an aim to restoring 
him to the greatest measure of independence 
and self-support. The taxpayer has in his 
employ an honest, hard-working, eflicient 
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staff. Both have the same interest—the pre- 
vention of human disintegration and the re- 
building of self-sustaining families.—L. K. A. 


Roads ahead in health security, I. S. FAvkK. 
Survey Graphic 27, No. 7 (July 1938) pp. 
382-383. 

The administration of the Social Security 
Act has already raised important questions 
concerning health security. The limitation of 
the use of federal money for rehabilitation or 
treatment of the sick is cited. One of the 
principal causes of insecurity is sickness. A 
preventative program is the first step but is 
not enough. Possible objectives as a starting 
point for planning a national health program 
are: (1) protection of income against loss of 
wages in periods of disability; (2) expansion of 
maternal and child welfare service with in- 
crease and improvement of personnel and 
facilities, better geographical distribution of 
service, and larger financial support; (3) med- 
ical services without excessive financial burden 
to people of modest means who are otherwise 
self-supporting; (4) the leveling upward of the 
quality of medical services practicable and 
attainable.—L. P. 


Relief in November, 1938, G. SPRINGER. Sur- 
vey Midmthly. 74, No. 11 (Nov. 1938) pp. 
340-344. 

An excellent bird’s-eye view of the relief 
situation relayed by local correspondents in key 
cities in the following sections: Back East, 
Down South, the Midlands, the Flatlands, and 
Out West.—L. P. 


Manual of family budgeting. State Relief 
Committee of Oregon (Aug. 1938) 29 pp. 
A guide to the case worker in (1) determin- 

ing the family’s eligibility for assistance, (2) 

developing family resources, and (3) establish- 

ing the budget need of the group. The usual 
items of a budget are discussed and allowances 
consistent with accepted standards of health 
and well-being are given. Emphasis is placed 
on the need for a careful evaluation of the re- 
sources of all families, and a detailed outline 
is included, intended to help the case worker 
by reminding her of some of the “less common 
resources in the family’s possession.”—H. S. 
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It pays to plan. Family Service of the St. 
Paul and Ramsey County [Minnesota] Wel- 
fare Board, 1938, 12 pp. 

This attractive booklet deals with menu 
making, food budgeting, and marketing on the 
small-income level. Each section is printed 
on different colored paper of varying lengths 
with marginal section headings. It is to be 
hung up in the kitchen for easy and frequent 
consultation.—J. L. 


Nutritional problems, M. M. THompson. 
Health Bull. (N. C. State Board of Health) 
53, No. 10 (Oct. 1938) pp. 7-9. 

As a result of a study of the nutritional needs 
of the individuals served in maternity and in- 
fancy centers in more than 40 counties, the 
writer emphasizes the need not only for more 
information concerning the actual conditions 
under which these people live but also for addi- 
tional trained personnel—nutritionists, home 
demonstration agents, and home economics 
teachers—who will understand these conditions 
and be able to make a practical approach to the 
nutritional problems. The need for more 
simple literature is also suggested.—H. S. 


Public health progress, P. S. CAMPBELL. Can. 
Pub. Health J. 29, No. 7 (July 1938) pp. 
321-324. 

This paper by the president of the Canadian 
Public Health Association traces briefly the 
early history of the public health movement 
with its activities centered primarily on prob- 
lems of sanitation, the restriction of com- 
municable diseases, and vital statistics and 
emphasizes the fact that while all such activities 
are of vital concern, “today perhaps the most 
important work in any health department is 
that of education.” The great progress made 
and the good results obtained during the past 
few years have been due in large measure to the 
co-ordinated efforts of all groups concerned with 
the health of the public, especially the medical 
profession, public health authorities, voluntary 
health organizations, and welfare agencies. 
Brief mention is made of the part played by 
both the federal and provincial governments in 
the promotion of the public health and of the 
obligations and responsibilities of the Canadian 
Public Health Association.—H. S. 
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Clinic service in the control of tuberculosis, 
J. Downes and A. A. Fetter. Milbank 
Memorial Fund Quart. 16, No. 4 (Oct. 1938) 
pp. 338-358. 

An analysis and evaluation of the clinic serv- 
ice given in 1937 to 856 families included in the 
special tuberculosis program conducted in the 
Mulberry Health District of New York by the 
City Department of Health and the Mulberry 
Health Center of the A.I.C.P. It is shown 
that the greatest problem of tuberculosis control 
is centered in the group where active adult 
pulmonary tuberculosis exists, and that the 
main emphasis in clinic service should be placed 
on this group. Study of the clinic service leads 
the authors to question “the suitability, even 
in the case of re-examined individuals, of an 
examination consisting only of the physical 
examination of the chest.” Emphasis is placed 
on the importance to the public health ad- 
ministrator of such statistical data as this as a 
basis for planning more practical and effective 
procedures for tuberculosis control.—E. G. 


The role of the sanatorium in tuberculosis con- 
trol, A. S. Pope. Milbank Memorial Fund 
Quart. 16, No. 4 (Oct. 1938) pp. 327-337. 
The sanatorium movement in America arose 

from a belief that it offered the first substantial 

opportunity for recovery from tuberculosis and 
not as a means of controlling it. Its gradual 
evolution is traced through to the modern 
tuberculosis sanatorium whose objectives now 
include functions related to the treatment and 
re-education of the patient so that he can live 
within the limitations imposed by the disease; 
to the control of the spread of tuberculosis; 
and to serving as a diagnostic center for the 
area in which the sanatorium is located. The 
economic aspects of sanatorium treatment are 
discussed, together with other factors which 
contribute to the attainment of the objectives 
listed and the development of adequate tuber- 
culosis programs for different types of com- 
munities.—E. G. 


Report of the round table on nutrition and 
public health, A. G. Mircuett and R. M. 
Witper. Modern Health Trends. Pro- 
ceedings of the 16th Annual Conference of 

the Milbank Memorial Fund, March 1938. 
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The discussions at this round table centered 
about available methods for the early diagnosis 
of malnutrition. Biophysical or physiological 
and biochemical tests which can be used to 
detect latent deficiency states were presented 
by research specialists in each field. These 
included specific tests developed or being de- 
veloped for such nutritional disturbances as 
deficiency in vitamins A, B, C, nicotinic acid, 
protein, and iron.—E. G. 


Education a major need in adequate medical 
care, H. L. Lomparp. J. Am. Med. Assocn. 
111, No. 19 (Nov. 5, 1938) pp. 1747-1749. 
Adequate care of the sick presupposes the 

existence and use of adequate facilities. Both 

economics and education are “integral parts of 
the problem of adequate medical care.” Even 
if all persons could afford such care, many 
would not get it because they are not informed. 

Disease is of two kinds, acute and chronic. 

The latter is creating real burdens in older 

communities where illness extends over long 

periods and often results in inability of bread- 
winners to support their families. Data froma 

Massachusetts study of chronic diseases and a 

cancer program illustrate what a community 

may do in educating its public to (1) recognize 
the need for medical services and (2) utilize 
the resources available. The study dealt with 

15,000 persons over 40 years of age and showed 

that “approximately 80 per cent of the persons 

who did not employ a physician during the 

past year, required education.” —B. B. 


Trends in public health, T. PARRAN. Ann. 
Internal Med. 12, No. 1 (July 1938) pp. 
115-120. 

The fact that public health is one of the 
newest and most rapidly growing specialities 
of medicine is due partly to the growth of 
medical knowledge, the increasing concern of 
man for the well-being of his fellow man, the 
transition from an agrarian to an industrial 
economy, and the recognition of good health as 
a factor in physical and therefore in national 
efficiency. Our citizens are beginning to expect 
a minimum of health protection as a right, not 
as acharity. Public health embraces the pre- 
vention and cure of all diseases which, because 
of their wide prevalence, serious nature, or 
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costly treatment, cannot be dealt with ade- 
quately by the individual efforts of the patient. 
It should also pursue scientific investigations 
into better methods of preventing and treating 
disease. The interrelation of poverty and dis- 
ease is well known. The ability to prevent 
disease far exceeds the ability to control causes 
of poverty. Half of all illness is among the 
very poor. It is estimated that more than half 
a million persons in the United States are un- 
employable because of accident or disease, 
much of it preventable. The community pays 
for preventable disease and disability. It 
would be cheaper and more humane to deal 
courageously with unnecessary sickness; but 
this requires the united effort of all public, 
private, and voluntary agencies. Health in- 
surance, per se, does not either prevent disease 
or improve the quality of care and it cannot be 
available to all groups. Sounder progress 
would result from extending the present meth- 
ods of prevention and control of disease rather 
than from any radical revision of medical prac- 
tice. For those unable to support themselves 
a minimum standard of general medical, 
nursing, and hospital care should be provided. 
For marginal economic groups any necessary 
expensive diagnostic and treatment services 
should be provided to supplement what they 
provide for themselves.—J. L. 


What is child welfare service? Child 2, No. 12 
(June 1938) pp. 253-254; 3, No. 2 (Aug. 
1938) pp. 37-39. 

Under specific headings such as ‘‘Rehabilita- 
tion of Child’s Own Home” and “Rehabilita- 
tion of the Child in His Own Home,” case 
histories are recorded which show how treat- 
ment and rehabilitation are effected through 
community and parental co-operation. The 
illustration of effective adjustments serves to 
show the community the value of the service.— 
L. P. 


Functional or sociological disorders of the colon, 
E. G. WAKEFIELD and C.W. Mayo. J. Am. 
Med. Assocn. 111, No. 18 (Oct. 29, 1938) 
pp. 1627-1632. 
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Presents a little understood field, that of 
functional disorders of the colon which have 
been excited by social conditions but seldom 
recognized as such. The authors tell how such 
disorders may best be treated. They relate the 
appearance of colonic disorders to social crises. 
Lack of intelligent management during these 
upsets may result in maladjusted individuals 
and finally colonic invalids. Among the social 
crises listed are: sickness, accident, loss of 
money or job, death of a member of a family, 
and betrayal of confidence. Other factors are: 
heredity, fear of disease, systemic disease, 
laxatives, food allergy, irregular habits, en- 
vironmental and congenital faults. The 
authors emphasize that the cure of these 
“functional disorders” is not found merely in 
“certain dietary rearrangements but in at- 
tempts to control scientifically the adverse 
social conditions.””—B. B. 


Report on British health services by P.E.P. 
[Political and Economic Planning]. Re- 
viewed by E. Assorrt in Soc. Service Rev. 12, 
No. 3 (Sept. 1938) pp. 525-528. 

P.E.P. is described as “an independent non- 
party group” composed of 100 members who 
are doctors, members of university faculties, 
government officials, and other interested 
officials. ‘Essential facts about the health 
services and their contemporary problems” 
form the basis of the report, which includes 
study of the extension of national health in- 
surance, hospital policy, nutrition policy, and 
industrial health. Topics considered are, 
“Health of the Pre-School Child,” the school 
medical services administered under a national 
authority for more than 30 years; “Health 
Services for Mothers and Children”; “Hospital 
System of Great Britain”; ‘National Health 
Insurance.” “The creation of a public medical 
service available to all persons” is included in 
the plans for extending medical services. The 
reviewer considers that “altogether this is one 
of the most useful contributions that has been 
made to the literature of the problem of how 
best to provide for the health needs of 
a nation.’”’—S. E. S. 
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Textbook Clinic. To promote greater in- 
terest in good textbook design and provide a 
meeting place for people interested in writing, 
publishing, illustrating, designing, manufactur- 
ing, and using textbooks, the American Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts has organized a Textbook 
Clinic, the first meeting of which was held last 
February and which plans both to hold meet- 
ings and to arrange exhibits, lectures, and 
publications. Annual dues are $5 for individ- 
uals, $10 for organization members, and for 
nonmembers the entrance fee to single meetings 
is $1. Inquiries should be addressed to the 
executive secretary, Miss Blanche Decker, 115 
East 40th Street, New York City. 


Hamazon. This is the title of a new maga- 
zine edited by the nutrition committee of the 
economic research committee of the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine and said to be “the first 
and only monthly magazine in Palestine and 
the entire Near East which deals with problems 
of nutrition and home economics.” The 
publisher’s address is J. Smilansky, Tel-aviv, 
45 Sheinkin Street, Palestine, Jerusalem. 


“Security or the Dole?” In this Public 
Affairs Pamphlet by Maxwell S. Stewart the 
benefits and dangers of our Social Security Act 
are set forth, it is compared with foreign laws, 
and the point is made that unless better co- 
ordination is established serious conflict will 
develop between it and present relief policies. 
Copies may be obtained for 10 cents each from 
the Public Affairs Committee, 8 West 40th 
Street, New York City. 


Swiss Union of Vocational and Home Eco- 
nomics Teachers. Founded in 1908, this or- 
ganization has just celebrated its 30th anni- 
versary. It has enjoyed steady growth except 
in 1926 and in 1936 when the members from 
the cantons of Fribourg and Berne dropped out. 
It publishes a monthly journal, part in French 
and part in German, with editors in Neuchatel 
and Ziirich and with the double title Bulletin 
de l'Union suisse des Maitresses professionnelles 
et Ménagéres and Korrespondenzblatt des Schwei- 
szerischen Vereins der Gewerbe- und Hauswirt- 


schaftslehrerinnen. A placement bureau is 
maintained in Basel. 


“Youth-in-Business” Plan. The Junior 
Achievement program, launched in New Eng- 
land almost twenty years ago, has grown to suffi- 
cient proportions to have rated a full-page 
write-up in Business Week for November 5. 
The occasion was a dinner at which over fifty 
executives from important business concerns 
heard with approval its scheme of helping 
groups of young people to organize small- 
size business companies and make and dis- 
tribute some specialty (usually leather, 
textile, wood, metal, or plastic) which they 
can produce at odd hours outside of school or 
regular employment. There are now fifty 
such companies doing regular business in New 
York City, not to mention those in other large 
cities. Among the advantages of the plan are 
the practical business training it gives to the 
boys and girls and the pool of skilled, intelligent 
young people it provides for employers. 


Rural Girls and Family Life. The extension 
service department of the American Home 
Economics Association last year financed the 
publication in mimeographed form of “A 
Study of Rural Girls’ Appreciation of Family 
Life as Revealed by 4-H Club Record-His- 
tories,” a thesis which Alpha E. Lynn pre- 
sented to the faculty of the Graduate School 
of Cornell University for the degree of master 
of science. Copies were distributed to de- 
partment members. 


Mellon Institute. Home economists who 
visited the Institute in Pittsburgh last June 
and those who did not have that pleasure will 
alike be interested in an illustrated article on 
“The Research Laboratories of Mellon Insti- 
tute” which Harry S. Coleman contributed to 
the Analytical Edition of Jmndustrial and 
Engineering Chemistry for September 15, 1938. 


Motion Pictures as a Teaching Aid. Books, 
studies, periodicals, and lists about educational 
films, about the educational value of theatrical 
films, and about making motion pictures in 
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the school are brought together in the pamphlet 
“Teaching with Motion Pictures’ which the 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has for sale at 25 cents 
a copy. The author is Mary E. Townes, and 
its subtitle describes it as ‘‘a guide to sources 
of information and materials.” 


Chinese Geography. This wishful Chinese 
saying may help in remembering which city of 
China is famous for its beautiful women, which 
for its silks, and which for its foods: “To be 
born in Soochow, to be clothed in Hangchow, 
to be fed in Kwanchow.” His publishers say 
that Henry Low, the author of a book noted 
last month, was born in Kwanchow. 


Fifty Years of Child Study. The November 
issue of Child Study, “a journal of parent edu- 
cation,” is appropriately used by the Child 
Study Association of America to celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Association. It 
shows a half century of vigorous, well-directed 
growth and should be “must” reading for 
anyone seriously concerned with child develop- 
ment, guidance, and education. 


Marketing Research. This rapidly develop- 
ing field of employment offers good opportuni- 
ties for women with the right qualifications, 
says Martha Dean in an article on “Market 
Research as an Occupation” in Women’s Work 
and Education for October. 


Merchandising and Packaging. ‘‘Merchan- 
dising Aspects of Packaging” is the title of 
No. 31 in the Marketing Series of pamphlets 
issued by the American Management Associa- 
tion, 330 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
It contains five papers presented at a packaging 
conference called by the Association last March: 
“Informative Labeling: I” by Carol Willis 
Moffett, originator of the Better Buymanship 
Bulletins of the Household Finance Corpora- 
tion; “Informative Labeling: II” by Joseph 
Givner of Sears, Roebuck and Co.; “Making 
Packages Talk” by Ivan C. Miller, distribu- 
tion editor of Food Industries; “How to Mer- 
chandise a New Package”’ by Francis D. Gonda, 
a specialist in store display; and “Packaging 
from the Customer’s Viewpoint” by Irwin D. 
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Wolf, vice-president of Kaufmann Department 
Stores, Inc., Pittsburgh. 


Public Health Service. Material of interest 
to home economists is found in the following 
reprints from the Public Health Reports: No. 
1918, “The Validity of Health Service Data 
Gathered by the Family Survey Method”; 
No. 1920, “Differences in Opportunities for 
Health”; No. 1932, “Studies on Dental Caries. 
I. Dental Status and Dental Needs of Ele- 
mentary School Children”; No. 1952, “Studies 
on Dental Caries. IV. Tooth Mortality in 
Elementary School Children”; No. 1940, 
“Lighting for Low Cost Housing”; No. 1941, 
“The Sanitation of Isolated Dwellings.” The 
reprints are available for limited distribution 
as long as the supply lasts from the U. S. 
Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. The sec- 
tion of the “Report on the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations, 1937,” which deals with 
“Foods, Human Nutrition, and Other Home 
Problems,” may now be obtained as a separate. 

The material on farm family living prepared 
by the Bureaus of Home Economics and of 
Agricultural Economics for the annual Outlook 
Conference last autumn is now available in 
Miscellaneous Publication 332, “Outlook for 
Farm Family Living, 1939.” 


U. S. Office of Education. Recent publica- 
tions from the Office of Education, U. S. 
Department of the Interior, include: “Sta- 
tistics of Special Schools and Classes for 
Exceptional Children,’ issued as Bulletin, 
1937, No. 2, and sold by the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 20 cents 
a copy; and “Offerings and Registrations in 
High-School Subjects, 1933-34,” Bulletin, 
1938, No. 6, 15 cents. Of special interest in 
connection with the articles on pages 86 to 95 
is “Duties and Responsibilities of the General 
Household Employee,” Vocational Education 
Bulletin No. 194, Home Economics Series No. 
21, 10 cents. “Suggestive Teaching Pro- 
cedures in Certain Aspects of Housing in Home 
Economics Programs” is the title of a mimeo- 
graphed document from the Home Economics 
Education Service. 


NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


1939 Conferences. The following list sum- 
marizes available facts about the time and 
place of 1939 meetings and the addresses from 
which further information may be obtained: 

National Council of Parent Education, Statler 
Hotel, Detroit, Michigan, February 21 to 23; 
Dr. Robert G. Foster, Merrill-Palmer School, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Progressive Education Association, Book- 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Michigan, February 
22 to 25; 310 West 90th Street, New York City. 

American Association of School Administra- 
tors, N. E. A., Public Auditorium, Cleveland, 
February 25 to March 2; 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Department of 
Home Economics, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, 
Ohio, February 25 (program summarized on 
page 108). 

American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, San Francisco, 
California, April 3 to 6; Dr. N. P. Neilson, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Associated Country Women of the World, 
London, England, May 30 to June 9; Miss 
Grace E. Frysinger, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 

Business-Consumer Relations Conference on 
Advertising and Selling Practices, Buffalo, 
New York, June 5 and 6; National Association 
of Better Business Bureaus, 80 Summer Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

National Conference of Social Work, Buffalo, 
New York, June 18 to 24; Mr. Harold R. 
Knight, 82 North High Street, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

American Home Economics Association, The 
Gunter, San Antonio, Texas, June 20 to 23; 
620 Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 

National Tuberculosis Association, Boston, 
Massachusetts, June 26 to 29; 50 West 50th 
Street, New York City. 

National Education Association, Palace Ho- 
tel, San Francisco, California, July 2 to 6. 


Depariment of Home Economics, July 3 to 6; 
Mrs. Edith Murphy, 100 San Pablo Avenue, 
San Francisco, California. 

International Housing and Town Planning 
Congress, Stockholm, Sweden, opening July 
8; Shell Building 608, Rue Cantersteen 47, 
Brussels, Belgium. 

World Federation of Education Associations, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, August 6 to 11; 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
(About special home economics sessions consult 
Dr. Benjamin R. Andrews, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City.) 

International Congress of Home Economics, 
Copenhagen, Denmark, August 21 to 28. (Pre- 
liminary program given in December JouRNAL, 
p. 713.) 

European Housing Tour. The National 
Public Housing Conference is organizing its 
fourth summer study tour, which will leave 
New York on June 22 and return on August 10 
and will include the International Housing 
and Town Planning Congress at Stockholm. 
The tour will be under the direction of Irving 
Brant, vice-president of the Conference and 
well known as a writer on housing subjects. 
For further information write the National 
Public Housing Conference, 122 East 22d 
Street, New York City. 


NEBRASKA 


Student Clubs. The student home eco- 
nomics club at Chadron recently held a joint 
meeting with the International Relations 
Club at which, to suitabie musical accompani- 
ment, members modeled European peasant 
costumes. 

University of Nebraska. Margaret Fedde 
spoke before the home economics section of 
the South Dakota Educational Association in 
November. 

Matilda Peters was a judge at the midwest 
meat-judging contest held in Wichita, Kansas, 
for college girls and also at the 4-H contest. 
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Extension Service. In November, Clara 
Newlee, home management specialist, assisted 
Arthur George in a series of district economic 
conferences for extension workers. 

Mary Rokahr of the U. S. Extension Service 
was in Lincoln on December 30 and 31 for a 
conference with the home demonstration staff. 

Organized Agriculture. Farm and Home 
Week was held at the University of Nebraska 
from December 5 to 9. Speakers included Dr. 
Edward A. Steiner of Grinnell, who talked on 
“Thingsin Life That Count” and “A Satisfying 
Philosophy of Life”; and Mrs. David Simms, 
chairman of the international relations com- 
mittee of the Nebraska and also of the National 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, who spoke on “World Affairs.” 

Vocational Home Economics. Rua Van 
Horn of the U. S. Office of Education spent 
the week of December 5 in Nebraska. 

A new teacher-training center has been 
opened this year in Seward, a typical Nebraska 
community 30 miles from the University of 
Nebraska. This gives opportunity for off- 
campus, student-teaching experience for part 
of the seniors preparing for high school work. 
Thelma Tincher is the supervising teacher. 

Lincoln Public Schools. Twelve N.Y.A. 
out-of-school girls are taking a training course 
in the 10 lunchrooms of the elementary, junior, 
and senior high schools of Lincoln under the 
direction of the supervisor of home economics. 
Each girl spends three or four weeks in each 
lunchroom and some time in the home eco- 
nomics office of the Board of Education to 
assist with the accounting for the operation 
of the lunchrooms. The lunchroom managers 
and the girls are together organizing and bring- 
ing up to date the recipe files in all of the 
lunchrooms, 


NEVADA 


Nevada Home Economics Association. An 
organization meeting was held in Reno on 
November 5 at which a constitution was 
adopted, affiliation with the American Home 
Economics Association was established, and the 
following officers were elected: president, Ber- 
tha Akin, State Department of Education, 
Carson City; vice-president, Mrs. Mary S. 


Buol; treasurer, Mrs. Andrew Rice. Mar- 
guerite Hughes of the Reno Senior High School 
is councilor, and Sarah Lewis, head of the 
homemaking department at the University 
of Nevada, alternate. Hazel Roach, field 
secretary of the A.H.E.A., came to Reno for 
the meeting. Some years ago, a similar organi- 
zation was started, but it gradually lapsed. 
Conditions now seem favorable for a strong, 
permanent association in this, the forty-eighth 
state to be organized. 

A second meeting was held on December 10 
with 29 present, a large number for this part 
of the world, and programs on important cur- 
rent topics are planned for monthly meetings 
throughout the winter. 

University of Nevada. The bazaar arranged 
by the home economics club in December 
netted $80 and proved the girls’ artistic and 
creative ability as well as their hospitality and 
salesmanship. 


NEW ENGLAND 


New England Home Economics Association. 
The 1938-39 program began with an enthusi- 
astic joint meeting of the New England and 
Massachusetts Home Economics Associations 
at the Parker House, Boston, on October 8, 
as reported on page 70 of the January JOURNAL. 
Besides the luncheon and the successful con- 
ference for school lunchroom managers, there 
was a well-attended student club meeting in 
the forenoon, and 40 of the students stayed 
for the luncheon. 

On November 15, the teachers’, women in 
business, and homemakers’ sections arranged a 
joint meeting open to all members and friends 
of the Association, at which the home service 
division of the Boston Edison Company pre- 
sented “Ways and Means of Modern Home- 
making.” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


New Hampshire Home Economics Associa- 
tion. At the annual meeting in October a 
varied program followed the business meeting. 
Blanch Newhall spoke on ‘Facts New Hamp- 
shire Women Should Know About Law”; 
John P. Neville of the publicity department of 
the University of New Hampshire discussed 
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the importance of news writing as a means of 
keeping home economics before the public; 
and Daisy Deane Williamson, state home 
demonstration leader, talked on ‘““The Romance 
of the Paisley Shawl.” 

Keene Normal School. Margaret Bur- 
meister has resigned as instructor of foods 
to take a position with the Light and Power 
Company of Redwood Falls, Minnesota. She 
is succeeded by Vivien Rockwood. 

Rachel Fowles has succeeded Mrs. Emil 
Keiler (Ruth Parker) as instructor in clothing. 

University of New Hampshire. Psi Lambda, 
the honorary home economics society, recently 
held its annual Christmas sale, the objects of 
which are to give home economics students 
experience and responsibility in handling such a 
project and to raise money for the annual 
award to the home economics student who 
shows the greatest improvement during her 4 
years in college. 

Extension Service. The annual conference 
of the entire extension staff was held at the 
University of New Hampshire from December 
19 to 22, when detailed plans, outlines, and 
bulletins for the 1939 home economics program 
were presented. The projects were based on 
suggestions made by groups of women at the 
county program-planning meetings last 
summer. 


NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey Home Economics Association. 
About 250 attended the dinner meeting of the 
Association on October 10 at the Clifford J. 
Scott High School, East Orange. A delicious 
dinner was followed by a talk on “Early 
American Glass” by Lester M. Slotoff. Many 
new teachers who are just starting in the home 
economics field were present. 

Between 250 and 300 attended the Associa- 
tion’s meeting and luncheon at the Dennis 
Hotel, Atlantic City, on November 11. Grace 
Hadley, the president, presided; and speakers 
included Elsie Stark, Mrs. Iris Prouty O’Leary, 
Inez LaBossier, Alberta Dent, Dr. James S. 
Plant, and Leone Ann Heuer. 

New Jersey College for Women. The class 
of 36 has presented the home economics de- 
partment with a pair of silver candlesticks in 
memory of Margaret Mielziner Faber, a home 
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economics major of the class, who died in 
January 1938. 

Public Schools. Louise Carrell, formerly 
an instructor at Sussex, is in charge of the 
new clothing department at Belleville. In the 
foods department there, Bertha Huff, formerly 
of Highland Park, has succeeded Elinor Alli- 
son, who has gone to New Brunswick to teach 
the boys’ classes in an expanded program under 
Grace Hadley’s supervision. At Sussex, Lois 
Braun is Miss Carrell’s successor, and at 
Highland Park, Mrs. Dorothy Minarick is 
in charge of the foods work. Alma La Roe 
is the new foods teacher at the Springfield 
Regional High School, and Agnes Herd, who 
opened the new department there last year, 
will continue to teach clothing. Mount Holly 
Regional High School has employed an addi- 
tional teacher, Martha Jaquette. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Agricultural College. A sec- 
ond correlation conference for all home eco- 
nomics and social welfare agencies in North 
Dakota was held at the College on December 
12 and 13. How best to correlate effort in 
meeting the needs of the people of North Da- 
kota was the chief topic for discussion. 

The home economics faculty were hostesses 
at an annual Christmas coffee party for home 
economics students on December 15. 

Vocational Home Economics. Christine 
Finlayson, Ella Johnson, and Lucille Horton 
attended the A.V.A. meeting in St. Louis 
on November 30. 

From September to December, adult home- 
making classes were held in 21 North Dakota 
towns, not including those at 7 centers in 
Fargo and at 3 centers in Devils Lake. 

Extension Service. The home economics 
specialists held a series of fall training meetings 
for homemakers’ clubs and 4-H Club leaders 
in 50 counties. In all, 248 meetings were 
held (including 28 for child development and 
family relationships, 65 for clothing, 71 for 
foods and nutrition, and 84 for home manage- 
ment), and some 840 clubs with about 13,300 
members were benefited. 

Grace DeLong, home demonstration leader, 
was guest speaker at the annual extension 
conference at Brookings, South Dakota. 
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OHIO 


Ohio Home Economics Association. Three 
counties have organized home economics clubs: 
Geauga, with Zula M. Dowler as chairman; 
Stark, Madge Dilts, chairman; Belmont, 
Lucille Eby, chairman. Two of them had 
already had home economics organizations, 
but those recently organized include all home 
economists in the county. 

Bluffton College. The home economics 
department has arranged for each home 
economics senior major to spend a week in 
another school, observing on the first day and 
for the remainder of the week teaching under 
supervision. 

Student Club, The home economics club 
has planned programs, demonstrations, songs, 
and plays which it will give before any near-by 
high school home economics club desiring an 
outside program. 

Hiram College. A spring project of the 
home economics club will bring together a very 
fine exhibit of homespun coverlets and heirloom 
quilts. The women of the community have 
been invited to enjoy with the students the fine 
designs in these old handicrafts. 

University of Cincinnati. The Nursery 
School Association interested merchants and 
the nursery schools of the city in a Nursery 
School Week, during which the stores displayed 
play materials and clothing for preschool 
children and all the nurseries were open to 
visitors. The Association has set up minimum 
standards for nursery schools and is trying to 
educate the public as to what to look for when 
placing a child in a nursery school. 

Under the leadership of Mrs. Jackson of the 
Consumer Conference, a group of lay women 
and dietitians from the hospitals spent one 
afternoon making consumer tests on 10 brands 
of tomato juice, 6 of pineapple juice, and 7 of 
grapefruit juice. The group has also been 
making visits to industrial plants in and 
around Cincinnati and is continuing its efforts 
to have the City Council pass an ordinance 
requiring labels on meat. 

Mrs. Nell Atkins Hagemeyer and Elizabeth 
Dyer have co-operated with the Adult Educa- 
tion Council in organizing a class on child care 
for household employees. The 44 enrolled 
show great interest in the work. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma A. & M. College. New members 
of the home economics staff include: in the 
household science department, Dr. Gladys M. 
Kinsman, associate professor; Mary L. Green- 
wood, assistant professor; Eva Lisk, instructor; 
and in the home economics education depart- 
ment, Willie Fletcher, Patricia Gill, and Gladys 
Stone, instructors. 

The Xi chapter of Omicron Nu and the Home 
Economics Club entertained the faculty, voca- 
tional home economics staff, and extension 
specialists at a formal banquet celebrating 
Ellen H. Richards Day. 

The advanced class in family relationships is 
presenting a series of 6 public meetings, 
arranged by a committee from the class, at 
which speakers are members of the faculty or 
other local specialists. 

Oklahoma College for Women. New fac- 
ulty members are: Helen Tulloch, foods and 
nutrition; Helen Chambers, child develop- 
ment and nursery school; Ellen Holman, 
supervisory teacher in the Ninnekah schools. 

Ann Buntin has returned to the College 
after a year’s leave spent as assistant in state 
supervision. She is in charge of the home 
management house and is doing teacher 
training. 

University of Oklahoma. Lila M. Welch 
is on leave for study at Ohio State University. 

Two new instructors are Thelma Walker, 
supervisor of home economics in the city 
schools, and Constance Payne, social and 
educational director in the residence halls. 

Home economics staff members assisted the 
W.P.A. in the Housekeeping Aides Conference, 
and several are also helping with the Family 
Life Radio Forum directed by Dr. Alice Sowers. 

The visual education department has just 
completed two silent films on nursery schools 
taken at the University Nursery School. 
One deals with playground equipment and the 
other with practices and activities. 

Extension Service. About 100 home dem- 
onstration and Indian Service workers attended 
the annual state conference held at the A. & M. 
College from October 31 to November 4. 

Future Homemakers. Nearly 3,000 at- 
tended the 10 district club rallies of Future 
Homemakers. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania Home Economics Association. 
A meeting of the Association was held in 
Harrisburg on December 29 during the annual 
sessions of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association. “Distributive Occupations and 
Consumer Education” was the theme, and 
speakers were Bishop Brown, chief of distribu- 
tive occupations, Department of Public In- 
struction, and Mrs. Hazel G. Parisi, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 

The library committee under the chairman- 
ship of Kathryn Rishel, homemaking adviser 
in Franklin County, is continuing to compile 
suggestive lists of home economics books and 
bulletins for use in school and community 
libraries, and recently submitted to the director 
of the state library a list of up-to-date books 
on home and family life. 

Department of Public Instruction. The 
Pennsylvania branch of the department of 
secondary school principals in the National 
Education Association is making a state-wide 
study of curriculum changes in the secondary 
schools that are desirable for students not 
expecting to attend college. Under the direc- 
tion of Amanda Ebersole of Drexel Institute of 
Technology and in co-operation with the home 
economics division of the Department of Public 
Instruction, 4 city supervisors, 3 county 
advisers, 4 local district home economics 
teachers, and one itinerant teacher trainer are 
participating in the aspects of the study that 
concern the home economics curriculum. 

Drexel Institute of Technology. ‘Home 
Economics Makes a Difference” was the theme 
of the exhibit of the School of Home Economics 
at the annual Open House on January 13 and 
14. Fashion clinics, demonstrations of meal 
management problems, and laboratory displays 
were included, and the nursery school and home 
management house were open for inspection. 

Altoona High School. The enrollment in 
home economics classes this year totals 1,204. 
Of this number, 364 girls have chosen the two- 
year vocational program, and 200 boys have 
been enrolled for certain phases of the program. 


PUERTO RICO 


Insular Board for Vocational Education. 
Sectional home economics conferences, ar- 
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ranged by the department of education of the 
Board, were held in Humacao on October 31, 
in Ponce on November 1, in Mayaguez on 
November 2, in Arecibo on November 3, and 
at the University of Puerto Rico in Rio Piedras 
on November 4. These places were selected 
as accessible to the greatest number of teachers. 
The emphasis at the conferences was on aspects 
of teaching that would guide teachers in the 
development of their own programs, and there 
were open-forum discussions of common prob- 
lems. The conferences were under the direc- 
tion of Boletha Frojen, supervisor of home 
economics education, assisted by other mem- 
bers of the home economics staff, including 
Margaret D. Fix, Luz M. Ramos, and Sofia 
Brenes, assistant supervisors; Sarah Rodriguez 
Chacon, itinerant teacher trainer; Maria 
Teresa Maeso, in charge of education for out- 
of-school groups; and Katherine Rogers, 
teacher trainer at the University of Puerto 
Rico. The conferences were attended by 
practically all of the 236 home economics 
teachers on the Island and by 96 other persons, 
including school superintendents and princi- 
pals, nuns from several private schools, and 
social workers, who also participated in the 
discussions. The local superintendents of 
schools opened the conferences. 

Marie Vestal, head of the home economics 
department at the University of Puerto Rico, 
presided at the conference held at the Uni- 
versity; Angelica Molina and Carmen Ginorio 
discussed “Consumer Aspects of Clothing and 
Home Furnishing” and “The Emphasis in 
Teaching Foods in Our Present-Day Program’’; 
and Berta Cabanillas acted as hostess at the 
luncheon in the Coffee Room, which she 
supervises. 

Marie White of the U. S. Office of Education 
made an official visit to Puerto Rico in Novem- 
ber and December. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Rhode Island Home Economics Association. 
Five meetings have been planned for this 
year. At the first, a luncheon meeting at one 
of the two new senior high schools in Provi- 
dence, Dr. Elise Martens of the U. S. Office 
of Education spoke on “Meeting the Widely 
Varying Needs of the High School Student 
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Through Home Economics Education.” This 
program was part of the 3-day fall Institute of 
Instruction held in the state each year. On 
the following day, at the meeting of the home 
economics section of the Institute, held at 
the other new senior high school in Providence, 
Anna Kloss of the Massachusetts Department 
of Education spoke on “The Re-evaluation of 
Homemaking Education.” 

Rhode Island State College. Meridith May- 
field, formerly dietitian at the University 
of Oklahoma Hospital and St. Anthony’s 
Hospital, Terre Haute, Indiana, has joined 
the staff of the college to teach nutrition and 
have charge of the home management house. 

Jane Ebbs, an alumna, has been appointed 
assistant instructor in home economics. She 
has charge of hygiene courses for freshman 
women and is workingat the Experiment Station. 

Rhode Island Nutrition Association. Al- 
though less than a year old, this Association 
has already held its first institute. Dr. 
Francis Corrigan, chief of the division of child 
hygiene, Rhode Island Department of Health, 
was chairman of the program; and Grace C. 
Whaley, state supervisor of home economics 
education, was vice-chairman. The speakers 
were: Dr. Lela Booher of the U. S. Bureau of 
Home Economics, Frederica L. Beinert of the 
Massachusetts Department of Health, and 
Dr. Harold M. Teel of the School of Public 
Health, Harvard University. 

Vocational Homemaking. Dr. Ilse Forest, 
specialist in child development and parent 
education in the Graduate School of Education, 
Bryn Mawr College, has been commuting to 
Rhode Island weekly this semester to give 
part-time instruction to teachers of home eco- 
nomics and to the Rhode Island Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. These classes have 
been carried on under the George-Deen pro- 
gram and are under the supervision of the state 
supervisor of home economics education. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


South Carolina Home Economics Associa- 
tion. This year the Association will hold a 
joint meeting with the South Carolina Dietetic 
Association on February 24 and 25 in Colum- 
bia. “Long-Time Planning in Home Eco- 


nomics”’ will be the theme. 
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The nutrition committee is studying the 
problems involved in school lunches in the 
different communities of the state in the hope 
of making practical suggestions. 

Winthrop College. The home economics 
department has the following new staff mem- 
bers this year: Dr. Vera MacNair, formerly of 
Denton, Texas, in charge of the home manage- 
ment houses and teaching several classes in 
nutrition; Alma Bentley, formerly connected 
with the Coffee County co-operative project 
in adult education in Alabama, and now doing 
special work in teacher training; Evelyn Rodes 
in charge of the nursery school and the class 
in child development; Edna Mishler, formerly 
assistant dietitian in a Memphis hospital, 
now teaching foods. 

Farm Security Administration. Julia C. 
Brunson, former district home supervisor in 
this state, studied this past summer in Den- 
mark and Sweden and on her return accepted 
a position as supervisor of home management 
plans in the Virgin Islands. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


South Dakota Home Economics Association. 
The Association celebrated its 25th anniver- 
sary at the annual meeting in Mitchell on 
November 21, 22, and 23. Margaret Fedde 
of the University of Nebraska was guest 
speaker, and Mrs. Eva Robinson Dawes and 
Mrs. Grace Wasson Bonell, both of Brookings 
and charter members, gave entertaining ac- 
counts of the first meeting. 

Vocational Homemaking. A state con- 
ference for vocational homemaking teachers 
was held in Brookings in August, with “The 
Opportunities in Progressive Homemaking 
Education” as the theme. Mrs. Kate W. 
Kinyon, director of home economics for the 
Denver public schools, discussed “(How Home- 
making Teachers Can Meet Today’s Challenge - 
to Education at Various Grade Levels and for 
All Pupils,” and Dr. Lucile Reynolds of the 
Farm Credit Administration also spoke. 

Aberdeen. The high school homemaking 
club held Open House on December 2 in cele- 
bration of Ellen H. Richards’s birthday. 
Parents, members of the Board of Education, 
and faculty were guests. The hostesses wore 
costumes of the nineties. 
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Madison College. The department of nu- 
trition has been working out some interesting 
problems on basal metabolism of college girls. 
Another piece of work compared the diets of 
school children between the ages of 6 and 12 
with their normal health curves and I.Q.’s. 
The class in Advanced Nutrition has made 
tables of the fatty-acid content of edible fats 
and oils and the mineral and vitamin content 
of various foods. 

University of Tennessee Junior College, 
Martin. Helen Cannon went to Guatemala 
last summer with O. Settles of Iowa State 
College to study textiles. 


TEXAS 


Future Homemakers of Texas. Attendance 
at each of the 10 area meetings held this 
autumn ranged from 300 to 1,200 girls. Pro- 
grams included demonstrations of a model 
chapter meeting and of parliamentary pro- 
cedure and a discussion of co-operative 
programs. 

State Homemaking Department. The an- 
nual conference of supervisors and resident and 
itinerant teacher trainers was held in Dallas 
in October. The program included a study 
of student-teaching centers, student experi- 
ences in pre-service teacher education, home 
living education for elementary teachers, 
teacher rating and placement co-operation 
with agencies, program of work, and research. 

Stephen F. Austin State College. A project 
show conducted by area supervisors of home- 
making and agriculture was held in December, 
with 25 schools participating. The theme 
of the 5-year plan is home and farm im- 
provement. 

Baylor College for Women. Ruby Lee Seal 
has been appointed head of the home eco- 
nomics department. 

Texas College of Arts and Industries. The 
13th annual Homemakers and Agricultural 
Short Course was held at the College in 
November. 

Texas State College for Women. Marv 
Mason is teaching home management, nursing, 
and household equipment at the College this 
year, and Grace Augustine, formerly of Teach- 
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ers College, Columbia University, is teaching 
institution management. 

Texas Technological College. Tests based 
on high school foods work are used to aid 
in sectionalizing freshmen in the foods courses 
and also in planning nutrition courses. 

In the course in family clothing, family 
needs and planning on various income levels 
are being emphasized instead of construction. 

Interior decoration students planned and 
decorated the W.P.A. weaving and crafts 
workroom and “Y”’ office. 

University of Texas. While Margaret 
Batjer is on leave to serve as home economics 
consultant for women’s projects of the W.P.A., 
Elizabeth Swingle of Ohio University is taking 
her place. 

Edith Kirkland resigned to go into commer- 
cial interior decoration and has been succeeded 
by Olive Betts of the University of Cincinnati. 

West Texas State College. A nutrition 
laboratory is being equipped and deficiency 
diets are being studied. 

The Home Economics Club served a buffet 
luncheon to 540 Future Homemakers in 
November. The Club has made 7 fifty-dollar 
loans this year. 


VERMONT 


Vermont Home Economics Association. 
The annual luncheon meeting was held on 
October 14. Guests included Edna P. Amidon 
of the U. S. Office of Education and Cora 
Winchell of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, who spoke on ‘““The Philosophy of 
Homemaking Education.” The officers for 
1938-39 are: president, Mrs. Avis Pillsbury, 
St. Johnsbury; first vice-president, Lucy Rich; 
second vice-president, Doris Kearns; secretary- 
treasurer, Dorothy Smith, Montpelier. 

Future Homemakers of Vermont. Dele- 
gates and advisers from the high school chap- 
ters of the Future Homemakers Association 
were guests of the St. Johnsbury chapter for 
the annual fall meeting on October 6. At this 
meeting the name of the organization was 
changed to Future Homemakers of Vermont. 

University of Vermont. Emma Holmes, 
former assistant in home economics research 
in the Experiment Station, is now teaching 
home economics at Castleton Normal School. 
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Extension Service. Changes in the home 
demonstration staff include placing Louise 
Sonderman in Orleans County, with head- 
quarters at Newport, and Frances Callaghan 
in Rutland County. 

The extension staff has been busy with plans 
for the year’s program, following up recom- 
mendations made by the County Women’s 
Agricultural Policy Committees. 


WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin Home Economics Association. 
The Association had two very interesting 
meetings during the convention of the Wis- 
consin State Teachers’ Association in Mil- 
waukee from November 3 to5. The Thursday 
afternoon program was devoted to the following 
sectional meetings and speakers: foods and 
nutrition, Dr. May S. Reynolds, University of 
Wisconsin, “Recent Advances in Nutrition”; 
family economics and housing section, Bernice 
Dodge, Household Finance Corporation, “Let’s 
Be Practical’; clothing, Hazel Rennoe, Mil- 
waukee-Downer College, “Fabrics Seen on the 
Avenue”; family relationships, Frances Rob- 
erts, University of Wisconsin, “Discipline 
and Daily Living.” Preceding these sectional 
meetings there was a general session at which 
“The State Course of Study and Its Uses in 
the Public Schools” was discussed by Dean 
Ruth Michaels and Letitia Walsh of The 
Stout Institute and Susan West of Milwaukee- 
Downer College. Following the meeting, the 
Home Economics Club of Milwaukee and En- 
virons, the Milwaukee Vocational School, 
and the Milwaukee schools were hostesses at a 
tea for Association members. 

On November 4 the Association held a 
luncheon meeting at which Mary Brady pre- 
sided and Mrs. Kathryn VanAken Burns spoke 
on “New Trends in Home Economics.” 

Madison Home Economics Club. The 
Club’s ““Homemakers’ Bookshelf” project has 
been expanded by a series of semimonthly 
book reviews on the Homemakers’ Hour, 
broadcast from Wisconsin’s two state stations, 
WHA and WLBL. 

Milwaukee Home Economics Teachers’ 
Association. Ruth Schoettle of Shorewood 
High School, who spent last year as an ex- 
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change teacher in Birmingham, England, spoke 
at the December 13 meeting on “Home Eco- 
nomics in England.” 

Milwaukee-Downer College. On November 
19, 10 seniors and 3 faculty members attended 
the Field Day arranged by the Chicago 
H.E.W.1.B.’s.. Dr. Mary Swartz Rose and 
other members of the American Dietetic 
Association who attended its annual meeting 
in October were guests at a tea given in the 
new library at the College. 

University of Wisconsin. Hazel Manning, 
Stella Patton, and 10 home economics students 
attended the H.E.W.L.B. Field Day in Chicago 
in November. 

Abby Marlatt spoke at the convocation 
service and banquet held on December 1 at 
Iowa State College in commemoration of Ellen 
H. Richards’s birthday. 

Farm Security Administration. On Novem- 
ber 30 and December 1, a conference of farm 
and home management specialists, state leaders 
of extension, and Farm Security representatives 
from Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin 
was held at the regional Farm Security office 
in Milwaukee. Tenure problems and their 
effect on the rehabilitation of low-income farm 
families, and farm and home management 
supervision as an aid in improving the social 
and economic condition of such families, were 
discussed. 


WYOMING 


4-H Club Contests. Christine Overgaard 
of Cheyenne, now a home economics freshman 
at the University of Wyoming, won first place 
in the home economics record contest in the 
western region and third in the national con- 
test of 4-H clubs. She was awarded a $200 
college scholarship by Montgomery Ward 
and Company. Dorothy Baker of Torrington, 
a high school senior who has completed two 
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